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souetton Ome Edited by Gerrard 3136, 
Square erra 6, 2137 
London, W.| COMPTON MACKENZIE and CHRISTOPHER STONE Telegrams 
Parmaxto, Rath, London 
Vol. XIV DECEMBER 1936 No. 163 
Good Advice and Mr. Ginn’s Expert, and in pointing out that these 


(ome, tae S are surprising things. I expected 
to get some useful answers to the letter of the young 
lady who wrote for advice how to spend ten pounds on 
records to the best advantage, but I never expected to 
receive such a flood of excellent letters. Never has it 
been so difficult to nominate the winner and never have 
I felt so much like the Dodo in Alice in Wonderland, 
which, when asked by the competitors in the Caucus- 
race who had won, replied after a great deal of thought 
and sitting for a long time with one finger pressed upon 
its forehead, ‘‘ Everybody has won, and all must have 
prizes.” 


I was reduced to the meanest expedients in order to 
disqualify competitors for technical breaches in failing 
to answer the whole of Miss South America’s questions, 
but I have salved my conscience by deciding to publish 
at intervals some of the letters of the unsuccessful com- 
petitors to whom in due course we will award consola- 
tion prizes. 

The final award goes to the Rev. R. J. Mockridge, 
All Saints’ Vicarage, Bishop’s Stortford, for his really 
splendid piece of constructive advice, which we print 
not merely for the benefit of Miss South America, but 
for the benefit of all our readers who must be thinking 
at this season of giving or getting presents of gramo- 
phone records. I have decided to print in the January 
number the letter of the runner-up, Mr. Alan W. Eyre, 
Beechwood, Latchford Without, Warrington, to whom 
we will send a consolation of any two records he asks 
for. 


Many competitors reminded me of delightful records 
I had forgotten, and I am sure that when we print a 
further selection from this advice readers will be as 
grateful as I was. I was surprised to find what a number 
were willing to consider a portable as good as a table 
model, but I cannot agree with them, and I strongly 
support all those who urged Miss South America, even 
if it meant sacrificing a few records at first, to get herself 
a good instrument. There were several enthusiastic 
supporters of the Cascade, and of course of the E.M.G. 

B 


makes had made a speciality of gramophones for over- 
seas the perfection of their packing was extolled. There 
was a solid body of support for the pick-up, and as you 
see I have actually awarded the prize to one of its 
champions, though I do not agree with him in recom- 
mending a pick-up for Brazil. Most of the competitors 
failed to find a record of the British Grenadiers, but one 
or two of them spotted it among the Regimental 
Marches of the Guards published by Columbia. I 
must mention, too, that several competitors particularly 
begged our young lady to secure a record of Our Village 
Concert, published by H.M.V., and that plea I cordially 
endorse. I must not take any more space up with this 
competition beyond thanking all the entrants who went 
to such an immense amount of trouble to make this one 
of the most successful competitions we have had. I was 
particularly glad to notice how many readers had 
entered a GRAMOPHONE competition for the first time 
with this one. It has brought me into touch with a 
number of readers I had not been able to feel I knew 
personally before. One feature was the extraordinarily 
few entries from Scotland or Ireland, or women, and 


‘ the extremely high portion from Lancashire. And now 


after this successful competition which I feel was some- 
thing in the nature of a happy accident, I am going to 
ask our readers to give me some ideas, and the usual 
album will be offered to the reader at home or abroad 
who sends me in the best suggestion for a competition 
before February 15th, 1937. None of us wants to be 
bothering about competitions during December and 
January, and by extending the date this allows overseas 
competitors to try their strength with the readers at 
home in a joint contest. Entries should be sent to me 
at Suidheachan, Isle of Barra, and marked “ Ideas ” 
in the top left-hand corner of the envelope. Send them 
in as soon as you like, but they will remain in cold 
storage till St. Valentine’s Day. 

I have not forgotten Mr. N. D. Snaith’s capital 
suggestion about “‘ Pet Dislikes” in great works, I am 
going to count that as an entry in this competition for 
the best suggestion. 
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Societies 


A correspondent writes : 

“I feel that the time has now come when the 
influence of your editorial consideration should be 
brought to bear on the question ‘ Societies—Are they 
an Advantage or a Drawback to the Record-buying 
Public ?’ There is no doubt that the early Society 
issues were a-boon in that they enabled recording com- 
panies to gauge the public demand for certain works 
before embarking on the expense of recording them. 
But this excuse appears to be losing its force: there is 
reason to believe, although I am open to correction, 
that in certain recent cases records have been made 
before the announcement has been made to the public, 
and so far as I can see, this is or was the only advantage 
of Society issues as opposed to commercial ventures of 
the ordinary type. There may be an appeal to 
intellectual snobbery in the possession of a limited 
edition, but this is as unlikely to be an advantage to 
the gramophone trade in the long run as was the spate 
of signed editions to the booksellers shortly after the 
war. The disadvantages are obvious. I myself in order 
to obtain five Beethoven Sonatas which I want have 
had to buy more than twice that number which I shall 
rarely play and which will debar me from buying an 
equivalent number of releases from the monthly lists. 
The average record buyer of limited means would 
probably wish to acquire during a year one quartet 
each by, say, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. Instead 
of this he has to buy three by Haydn and none by the 
others. Judging by my experience and that of friends 
he selects the alternative of buying a Mozart, a Beet- 
hoven and a Brahms, and it is not surprising that the 
Haydn Quartet Society is threatened with extinction. 
One of its volumes is among one of my most treasured 
possessions, but I have no intention of buying the rest 
and denying myself all other chamber music for some 
years to come. It is impossible to estimate the propor- 
tion of the public whose purchases are limited not by 
the number of available records which they would like 
to have but by the amount which they can afford to 
spend in the year. I would hazard a guess, however, 
that the percentage is in the neighbourhood of 80 or 
even go. On this it must follow that the majority of 
companies’ receipts from Society issues are at the 
expense of their monthly lists. 


“ T should like to see THE GRAMOPHONE organize a 
questionnaire among its readers as to the popular 
demand for restricting Society issues to complete works 
such as the Glyndebourne Mozart Operas, the Hammer- 
klavier Sonata, and others long enough to be issued as 
a separate set, and abandoning the massed issues of 
shorter sonatas, symphonies and quartets in groups in 
favour of a form of plebiscite. I would welcome an 
up-to-date recording of a Schumann symphony, and I 
am sure that others besides myself would be pleased to 
fill up a slip enclosed with the monthly list—‘ Are you 
in favour of recording a Schumann symphony ? If so, 
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which one and by which of the following available 
orchestras and conductors ...?’ But if I am asked, 
* Will you buy all the Schumann symphonies or none ?’ 
I shall unhesitatingly reply, ‘ None!’ Incidentally I 
gathered on a recent visit to Canada, that the Beecham- 
Heifetz recording of the Sibelius Concerto was released 
in the current Victor lists. Can you confirm if this is so, 
and if it is customary to release separate sets from 
Society albums in America ? ” 

I shall begin by answering my correspondent’s last 
question by giving him an official assurance that the 
release of the Sibelius Concerto was exceptional and 
will not happen again. 

With most of what my correspondent expresses so 
admirably I am in agreement subject to being swayed 
in the other direction by arguments which may be put 
forward by those better able to speak from the inside 
than myself. I feel it would help to clear the air if Mr. 
Walter Legge or somebody of equal standing would 
accept the hospitality of our columns to put before our 
readers the recording companies’ point of view in this 
matter. I have no doubt whatever that the Society 
saved the situation for good music at a critical moment 
in its existence so far as the gramophone was concerned, 
but I confess I have lately had doubts whether the 
Society movement was not being pushed beyond its 
utility. Nevertheless, I am extremely diffident of 
criticizing any system which is helping to maintain the 
output of good recorded music, because I do know the 
obstacles and difficulties which beset the path of the 
enthusiast in the recording world. That unpleasant 
alternative which my correspondent suggests of either 
buying all Schumann symphonies or none may so very 
easily become an alternative offered by the other side 
who may reply that the support of the public for a 
relatively small number of favourite works is making 
the business of recording good music too precarious a 
business proposition, and that the unpleasant alterna- 
tive they will have to offer is of recording no good music 
at all. It would be fair to make a general statement 


‘ that no works secure of popularity have had their 


circulation restricted by being included only in Society 
albums. A library which contains only the popular 
classics of literature would be a very dull library, and 
I am afraid that a great many gramophone enthusiasts 
are hopelessly conservative. I so often find that enthu- 
siasts with the run of my collection at their disposal 
will take not the least advantage of the opportunity to 
play unfamiliar records, but will be much more 
interested to find out how records with which they are 
familiar sound on my gramophones. I am inclined to 
encourage this unfortunately, because I have an 
immense admiration for these three big acoustical 
instruments and cannot resist the pleasure of noticing 
the surprise on the face of the man who had believed 
that acoustical machines like mine were but the bones 
of mammoths. However, I shall not pursue this topic 
further until I have had an authoritative reply from 
one of those behind the scenes of these Society issues, 
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but if as I hope Mr. Legge or another will oblige us I 
will try later to sum up the pros and the cons. 


Cheap Reprints 

The Editor of The Pianomaker has courteously drawn 
my attention to an article in the October number in 
which my advocacy of the cheap reprint of standard 
recordings of the major classics is sharply criticised. 
The occasion of the article has been a suggestion by 
Mr. Hughes of the Daily Herald that it would be to the 
advantage of the gramophone industry all round if, for 
example, a certain number of Kreisler records could 
be re-pressed and sold at a shilling in order that a vast 
new public might be reached. Now, I must protest 
immediately that I have never advocated cheap 
reprints of star performers like Kreisler or McCormack, 
and I hasten to express my complete agreement with 
The Pianomaker that such a policy would be suicidal. 
What I am advocating is the cheap reprint of the work 
not the man. 

The Pianomaker points out that the cheap popular 
record of dance music at a shilling was uneconomic, 
and I cordially agree. It was indeed a disastrous move, 
but even in the days when ten-inch plum H.M.V. 
dance records were costing three shillings and sixpence 
I was urging in THE GRAMOPHONE that they should 
raise the price of these and apply the money thus 
gained toa corresponding reduction in the price of good 
music. I based that suggestion on a belief which is so 
admirably expressed by The Pianomaker : 

“ Strange though it may sound, the public does not 
want a shilling record as such. It wants what it wants 
and what it wants it is willing to pay for. The public 
does not appreciate the cheap record. It apparently 
thinks it cannot possibly be good at such a price. It 
would rather pay an extra sixpence, or even an extra 
one-and-sixpence, and get what it wants. And if what 
it wants were priced at a shilling, the public would not 
buy it. Don’t ask me why. It is a fact, and any record 
manufacturer would, I think, attest to it—possibly even 
from recent experience.”’ 

So far so good, and I am in complete agreement ; 
but when The Pianomaker goes on to argue from the 
analogy of the fiasco which attended the publication of 
popular records at the uneconomic popular price of a 
shilling that a proportionate reduction in the prices of 
high-class music at six shillings a disc would be equally 
uneconomic, I flatly disagree. 

Before resuming my argument it will be as well to 
quote The Pianomaker’s argument in full, for it states 
the whole case against me, and if I can show the fallacy 
of that argument I will have carried this crusade into 
the heart of the enemy’s country. 

“‘(1.) The public that buys high-class music at 6s. 
is a very limited one, expanding hardly at all over a 
period of years. (2.) Pursuing Mr. Hughes’s line of 
reasoning, it would be logical to assume that if these 
works could be issued at 4s. the public would be 


increased by thirty or forty per cent. On that assump- 
B2 
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tion one manufacturer did issue famous classics at that 
price in order to test their sales against the 6s. series. 
The sales were actually no more than at 6s.—that is 
the plain fact. This is a comparatively recent experi- 
ence. (3.) But some years ago when record sales were 
at their zenith, a similar experiment was made by 
issuing famous classics, this time in ten-inch form at 
2s. 6d. They did not sell so well as the 6s. records! 
(4.) So, whether money is plentiful or scarce does not 
seem to affect the point that there is a public which has 
learned (or has been taught if you like) that the correct 
value of a record of high-class music is 6s. (5.) And that 
this public is a circumscribed public and cannot be 
enlarged by a reduced price has been shown from 
experience.” 

To save repetition I have numbered the five separate 
contentions in The Pianomaker’s case to which I will 
reply sertatim : 

(1.) This was the argument I had to meet thirteen 
years ago when I was urging the recording companies 
to publish more good music in order to make it worth 
while for people with real musical taste to acquire a 
gramophone and thus extend the potential market for 
records. I used to be met with the argument that the 
sales of good music, apart from the vocal and instru- 
mental records of red-seal celebrities, was so pitiably 
small that the recording companies, not being philan- 
thropic institutions, could not afford to cater for a 
negligible public. To this I would retort that until a 
large enough stock of good music had been recorded 
musical people would continue to neglect the gramo- 
phone because it was not worth their while to invest in 
an instrument which could provide them with nothing 
more than a few snippets of the kind of music they 
wanted to hear. When I used to tell people in 1922 
that I was planning to start a magazine devoted 
entirely to the gramophone they used to stare at me as 
if I was off my head. ‘The gramophone ? Well, I 
believe our maids have one in the kitchen, but I didn’t 
know anybody took the gramophone seriously” ; or, 
“The gramophone ? Yes, a friend of mine had some 
rather good Caruso records, but it’s not much good for 
anything else, is it?” I will agree that this kind of 
fatuous remark was typical only of London clubs, and 
they are always ten years behind the rest of the country 
in most opinions. Nevertheless, that such obscurantist 
opinions were still prevalent suggested to me one 
reason why the public for high-class music was limited. 
Yet surely The Pianomaker will admit that the policy of 
building up those rich catalogues of to-day, that policy 
which has enabled H.M.V. this year to feel justified in 
asking the public to pay sixpence for its current cata- 
logue, has demonstrated that the public for high-class 
music was not nearly so limited as it was supposed to 
be. The public is not paying sixpence to read through 
the twelve pages devoted to dance records out of 468. 

(2.) This has no bearing on my plea for cheap 
reprints. If an enthusiast is offered one version of a 
symphony at 30s. and another at 20s. he inevitably 
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supposes that the gos. version is ten shillings nearer to 
the ideal performance, and he will be more inclined to 
spend that extra ten shillings on what he believes to be 
the best rather than spend a pound on what he is afraid 
is the second best and feel he has ten shillings in hand 
towards the pound for another second best. The 
expenditure is too heavy for him to run the risk of 
being discontented by the purchase, and the difference 
too small. 

(3.) Those famous classics issued at half a crown on 
ten-inch discs were a laudable experiment, but it was 
impossible to pretend that either in performance or 
recording they were first class. So of course they did 
not sell so well as the six shilling records. To be frank, 
they were not worth even half a crown apiece. 

I agree that a public has learnt to expect the best at 
six shillings a disc, but to say that this public is not 
affected by scarcity or plentifulness of money will not 
bear examination. Let me take as an example the 
piece of chamber music the hearing of which was the 
spark which kindled my passion for the gramophone— 
the Schumann Piano Quintet. It was published first in 
abbreviated form on two pink-label Vocalion discs at 
7s. 6d. each, played by Ethel Hobday and the London 
String Quartet. Later this was changed to a blue label 
and issued at 4s. 6d. a disc, an example of a moderately 
cheap reprint. In 1925 the L.S.Q. version was followed 
by a complete version played by Gabrilowitsch and the 
Flonzaley Quartet on four red H.M.V. discs, published 
at 34s., to be reduced later first to 30s. and then to its 
present price of 24s. In 1930 came the Broadcast 
version on four ten-inch discs at 10s. Maurice Cole 
was the pianist and gave an admirable performance, 
but the recording was not good. Columbia followed in 
1932 or °33 with Leoser-Leber and the Lener Quartet 
in a version on four light-blue discs at 24s. And now 
last month we get Schnabel and the Pro Arte Quartet 
on four red H.M.V. discs at 24s. In other words this 
limited public to which the six shilling disc appeals as 
the standard it has learnt to respect has paid 8s. 6d., 
7s. 6d. and 6s. for three separate recordings and 
performances, all of which were the best possible at 
the time. Another public which liked good music, but 
could not possibly afford this price, has paid 2s. 6d. 
a disc for a third-rate version rather than not possess 
the Quintet at all, but because it was not a first-class 
version there were not enough purchasers in the cheap 
class to make it a remunerative price either for the 
manufacturer or the dealer. And I am not taking into 
account the extra strain on the public purse involved 
in buying an electrical version to replace an already 
purchased acoustical version. We may fairly suppose 
that the Flonzaley version after ten years in the H.M.V. 
catalogue will, now that the Pro Arte version has 
appeared at the same price in the same list, cease to 
sell except for an occasional copy, and that anybody 
buying the Quintet for the first time will probably 
invest in the latest version. This version will also be 
bought by some of the large number of passionate 
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admirers of Schnabel as a pianist. If I suggest that the 
Flonzaley version should be re-issued as a “ world’s 
classic ”’ at let us say ten shillings, though I would prefer 
less if the cost of material made it possible, I shall be 
told that this will cut into the sales of the new Schnabel 
and the Pro Arte version. To that I shall reply that 
Schnabel as a star can afford that competition until 
another piano star of equal drawing capacity makes a 
record of the Schumann Quintet and gives Schnabel 
an opportunity to take the place of the Flonzaley 
version among the H.M.V. “ world’s classics.” I believe 
that the re-issue of that Flonzaley version at 10s. would 
be bought by numbers of gramophone enthusiasts who 
simply cannot afford to spend 24s. and who, so long as 
a first-class performance of the Schumann Quintet 
remains at that price, will never buy it. If the per- 
formers of a new version thought that the publication 
of an older version at a much cheaper price would cut 
into their sales it would be easy to arrange that no 
cheap issue was to appear within two years of the 
publication of a new 24s. version. 

(5.) We are back again at the argument I was having 
to fight thirteen years ago—the existence of a mysteri- 
ously circumscribed public which cannot be enlarged 
by any device of salesmanship. Rubbish! And again 
rubbish! And even once more rubbish! Why, it is this 
mysteriously circumscribed public which is now the 
standby of recording, and I do not hesitate to say that 
during the last thirteen years it has been multiplied by 
at least ten and that if only the recording companies, 
the dealers, and the artists would get together and agree 
to experiment with courage in the matter of prices they 
could within another ten years multiply this circum- 
scribed public once more by ten. I would willingly, nay 
enthusiastically, support the raising of the price of new 
star versions of the best music if the public which is now 
starving for the best music performed and recorded in 
the best way are given an opportunity to feed them- 
selves. With all deference to The Pianomaker’s expert 
knowledge of trade conditions I shall claim that I have 
a more intimate knowledge of what lovers of music 
want but cannot afford to buy. The 6s. disc buying public 
is not limited by the taste for good music, but by the 
amount of money available to spend on good music. 
I am continually being told that there is no analogy 
between the sale of records and the sale of books, but 
that is because the average gramophone dealer is still 
living in the days when the gramophone itself was in 
the same category as a clever conjuring trick or a novel 
bicycle lamp. It was open to every gramophone dealer 
to become a live wire, but how many live wires are 
there ? You can count them on one hand. It was open 
to every small bicycle shop round the corner to produce 
a Nuffield, and how many Nuffields are there ? Why, 
I can remember Lord Nuffield standing in his shirt- 
sleeves in that little bicycle shop in High Street, Oxford, 
when Lord Swinton was walking past it in cap and 
gown. Mr. Morris in his bicycle shop did not take up 
a defeatist attitude towards motor-cars. He bought an 
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Never before has a book of such outstanding interest been offered to the Radio 
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included in 56 interesting pages. Here is a publication which goes straight to the 
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day—in answer to the second, entertaining news of the numerous ways the House 
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It is so difficult to give records as presents in the 
ordinary way, for there is always the risk of sending 
something your friends have got already. Here is the 
ideal way of making the personal gift, by leaving the 
choice to the recipient. Record cheques are now 
available; they are issued for any sum. They can 
be cashed at 11, Grape Street personally or by post. 
By sending your friends to Grape Street you double 
the value of your gift, for we offer our unique service. 
Every record is always in perfect condition and we 
never sell a disc that is not the best available recording. 


. RECORD STORAGE 


for which we make a great variety 
of practical cabinets provides an 
excellent Christmas gift. Davey 
Sectional Storage, which grows 
with your collection, is a very 
economical means to neat and safe 
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Write for details now. 
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A really practical, clean and efficient 
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Price 2/-. Read this recent testimonial : 
“I only bought it a few days ago to 
try on the new recording of the Sibelius 
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effect was magical and on the first 
playing ‘after treatment_ the " needle 
sailed triumphantly through the crashes of 
drums and cymbals without faltering.”’ 
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old covered market in Oxford and turned it into a 
garage. So long as the gramophone dealers were doing 
well out of dance records at 3s. 6d. they took no trouble 
to sell the records of good music intelligently. Then 
when wireless knocked the bottom out of the three 
and sixpenny dance record sales they decided that all 
record selling was a dead trade and became so enthu- 
siastic about radio that they spread abroad the per- 
nicious belief of a circumscribed, almost an eccentric 
public which continued to buy a few records of good 
music very much as for many years a few conservatives 
continued to buy wax cylinders instead of discs. 
Actually the number of buyers of good recorded music 
has never decreased in any year, but has shown a 
steady increase. I repeat the public is ten times what 
it was ten years ago and can be multiplied again ten 
times if the co-ordinated intelligence of the manu- 
facturers, the dealers, the artists, and the critics can be 
brought to bear on the way to do it. My correspondent 
whose letter about Societies I printed above says he 
believes go per cent. of the public who would like to 
buy good records of good music are debarred from 
doing so by the price of them. I agree. At the same 
time I recognise the impossibility of producing new 
recordings of good stuff at less than the price now 
charged. Then again, why not try the cheap reprint ? 


My Favourite Singer 

Nearly half the competitors from overseas chose John 
McCormack, and it is appropriate that the winning 
essay should come from a McCormack supporter, Mr. 
Francis Wilson, 16, Henley Street, Drummoyne, New 
South Wales. 

The runner-up is Mr. E. McSherry of Shirley, Main 
Road, Trentham, Upper Hutt, New Zealand ; and I 
might have given him the prize for his capital essay on 
Gerhard Hiisch if he had not overrun the word limit. 

For honourable mention I select Mr. J. J. Moran, 
P.O. Box 1825, Durban, Natal, on McCormack, and 
Mr. R. A. Davies, 29, Northwood Road, Longueville, 
Sydney, N.S.W., on Hiisch. 

Particularly good essays came from Trinidad, 
Jamaica, Bombay, and Perth, Western Australia. 

The winner’s essay is printed on another page. 

In spite of a glittering line of stamps and a voyage 
across in the Queen Mary the entry of Mr. Richardson 
Brown of Auburndale, Mass., U.S.A. failed to reach 
me until three days late for the “‘ Favourite Singer” 
competition. This is a pity because Mr. Brown’s essay 
would certainly have won the first prize, but we are 
printing his delightful little essay on Lotte Lehmann 
next month and shall be glad to send him any record 
he wants. 


Delius 

Mr. G. N. Sharp of Fulbourn Manor, Cambridge, 
writes to protest against my “ rather petty attempt to 
belittle a great man ” in my review of Mr. Eric Fenby’s 
book “ Delius as I Knew Him” (Bell). Mr. Sharp 
says I am wrong in saying Delius never listened to any 
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music except his own. The only instance I can find in 
the whole book when Delius listened to records of other 
music with Mr. Fenby is when after a performance of 
Brigg Fair over the radio he asked for a record of the 
Revellers singing Old Man River. It is true that Elgar 
brought him some records of Sibelius and that he called 
them “ very good in their way,” but Mr. Fenby was 
away when they were played. However, the point is 
that what Delius preferred listening to above every- 
thing else were records of his own music. Mr. Sharp 
then goes on to complain of my calling Delius a minor 
genius. To him “a composer always has that some- 
thing (which, for want of a better name I call genius), 
or he has not, but I cannot subscribe to a system of 
classification like that prevailing in the case of National 
Mark beef.” 

Surely it is as suitable to talk about a minor genius 
as a minor poet. I took the trouble to point out that 
the devouring egotism of Beethoven and Wagner 
inspired a titanic creativeness of which the genius of 
Delius was incapable. Is Mr. Sharp prepared to place 
Delius in the same category as Beethoven and Wagner ? 
The best course is for readers to get hold of the book 
for themselves, and it is improbable that after reading 
it the majority will disagree with the conclusion I 
reached about Delius. 

The Editor of the Freethinker worked himself up into 
a state of indignation over Mr. Fenby’s statement that 
Delius had been much impressed in his youth by 
Bradlaugh’s stopwatch challenge to Almighty God, and 
accused both Mr. Fenby and myself of giving fresh 
currency to a lie. If Bradlaugh never did make this 
challenge in the presence of Delius, then Delius was 
doing what many others have done by claiming to have 
planted the original chestnut. Whether he was speaking 
the truth or not is hardly worth taking the trouble to 
find out. 


A Few Records 

After that letter about Societies I feel a little worried 
at saying that the first volume of the Mozart Chamber 
Music Society published under the auspices of Parlo- 
phone is the most entrancing contribution to recorded 
music which has been made this autumn. Lili Krauss 
and Simon Goldberg play these three sonatas for piano 
and violin exactly as one hopes to hear Mozart played. 
The three chosen are the C major (K.V.296), the 
G major (K.V.379), and the E flat major (K.V.481). 
Of the first the andante sostenuto has been recorded by 
Menuhin and Giesen as the sixth side of a Beethoven 
piano sonata. The G major, one of the loveliest pieces 
of music Mozart ever wrote, has not hitherto been 
recorded, and the E flat major is published for the 
first time in this country. So here are seven twelve- 
inch records of exquisite music, all fresh to the gramo- 
phone and all worth having, and if this latest Society 
strictly confines itself to publishing chamber music of 
Mozart hitherto unrecorded or unpublished in this 
country, surely it will be doing a valuable service. The 
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critics of Societies will ask why these three sonatas 
could not have been published separately through the 
year, but alas, the casual publication by Parlophone of 
a piece of chamber music will often pass unnoticed even 
by chamber music lovers, because some star combina- 
tion is appearing in the same month and the public is 
inclined to associate the Parlophone list with vocal 
stars: They have, however, as good a collection of 
violinists and pianists at the disposal of their list as any 
recording company, and I want to take this oppor- 
tumity of saying that I consider the way the short 
Parlophone monthly bulletin has been chosen during 
the last two years to be a model of judicious selection. 
Well, two guineas may be a good deal of money, but 
I fancy that most readers who really want this album 
will manage to acquire it. I have already played it 
right through over ten times since it arrived a month 
ago, each time with added enjoyment. 

Another magnificent album is the Decca collection 
of nine records from the 1936 Bayreuth Festival, which 
can be bought separately at 6s. 6d. a disc, so there is 
no question here of a Society issue. The recording 
which is Telefunken-Polydor is exceptionally good and, 
while allowing for the magic of the word Bayreuth, I do 
feel justified in saying that I have enjoyed these Wagner 
records more than any Wagner records I have heard 
for some time. 

The third album I shall choose for special praise is 
the Columbia recording of the fourth Act of La Bohéme 
extremely well sung by English artists in Italian to an 
orchestra brilliantly handled by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Moreover, the actual recording is of the finest Columbia 
quality. 

And now there is not room to say any word about 
the wealth of orchestral music from His Master’s Voice 
during this last two months, nor to touch a variety of 
other topics such as steel versus fibre, diffusion as 
lucidly explained by Mr. P. Wilson, and a most 
provocative letter on the subject of over-amplification 
which I must try to deal with next month—and that 
means next year, for here is Christmas again. So to 
everybody connected with THE GRAMOPHONE, readers, 
advertisers, printers, and staff I wish a Merry and a 


Happy Christmas. ComPTON MACKENZIE. 
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OVERSEAS COMPETITION 
RESULT 


My Favourite Singer 


F. by “ my favourite singer’ is meant the one whom I un- 

varyingly care for most on records, I must unhesitatingly say, 
John McCormack. Not that I claim his to be the greatest 
recorded voice, but mere vocal greatness is not always so com- 
pletely satisfying as a voice possessing great beauty, plus other 
attributes that also make their appeal. 


The lyric tenor charms me more than any other voice. That 
is my personal make-up, and I decline to allow any critics to 
alter that without them showing good and sufficient reason for 
so doing. 


In analysing the reasons why McCormack appeals so strongly 
to my sense of musical satisfaction, I find that the foundation is 
grounded on the beautiful sympathetic quality of his voice, 
effortless ease, and remarkable powers of phrasing. The latter 
enables him to draw the long melodic line. His ease gives you 
confidence in his powers to negotiate every hurdle. 


That great baritone, Giuseppe de Luca has the same powers— 
I often refer to him as ‘‘ the McCormack among baritones ”— 
and if I could have two favourite singers, he would be the other. 


Then McCormack is equally satisfactory in art song, ballad, 
and operatic aria ; all of which he adorns with his gifts, technique 
and artistry. I shall never forget how his record of Mavis 
(Craxton DA2gg) enchanted my household. It was so artistically 
sung, and a veritable song of joyfulness. When, later on, O cease 
thy singing and When night descends (Rachmaninoff DA458) came 
along, I gained a record, that, despite being pre-electric, is one 
of my constant joys. What a wealth of tenderness and exquisite 
beauty lies embalmed in the first few bars of the Flower Song 
(Carmen DB343). 


With the delicacy and daintiness of his interpretations go 
manliness and virility. I think that part of his power lies in his 
air of sincerity. Sentiment without sloppiness, virility without 
violence combine to make his recordings an ever-satisfying 
delight. My one lament is that the very latest system of 
recording was not known when he was in the first flush of man- 
hood. We then would have had satisfying ensembles of exquisite 
vocal outpourings with adequate accompaniments. 


McCormack was ill-served by the old-type gramophone. It 
thinned down his voice and accentuated the “ Irish wail.” It 


requires the most modern types to yield to you the true beauty 
of a voice rare amongst men. 


New South Wales. FRANCIS WILSON. 
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SOME RECORDS OF THE YEAR 


A Suggested List 


In the welter of recordings issued in the course of a year there is always the danger that much excellent work will be too easily forgotten. 
Our reviewers have collaborated in compiling a short list of some outstanding records of 1936, which may be useful to readers. 


Orchestral 

Liszt: Faust Symphony. Grand Orchestre Philarmonique, Paris. 
Col. LX455 -61. 

Vaughan Williams: Fantasia on a Theme of Tallis’s. Neel Orchestra. 
Decca K815-6. 

Elgar: Enigma. B.B.C. H.M.V. DB2 ; 

Beethoven: Seventh Symphony. Vienna Philharmonic. Col. 
LX484-8. 

Beethoven: Eroica Symphony. Vienna Philharmonic. Col. LX532-7. 

Dvofak : *Cello Concerto. Cassado and Berlin Philharmonic. 
Telefunken E1893-7. 

Dvorak: Fourth Symphony. Czech Philharmonic. H.M.V. 
DB2691-5. 


Haydn : Symphony in E flat, No. 99. L.P.O. Col. LX505-7. 

Wagner: Siegfried’s Journey, and Introduction, Act III, Lohengrin. 
Philharmonic-Symphony, New York. H.M.V. DB286o-1 (and other 

recent Toscaninis). 

Strauss: Don Juan. L.P.O. H.M.V. DB2897-8. 

Brahms: Second Symphony. L.P.O. Col. LX515-9 

Brahms: Third §; Vienna Phil. H.M. ¥ ‘DB2933-6. 

Bruckner (for the curious) : Seventh Symphony. Minneapolis Symphony. 

H.M.V. DB2626-33. 


Bizet : Selection from L’Arlésienne. L.P.O. Col. LX541-2. 
W. R. A. 
Chamber Music 

Haydn: Emperor Quartet. Lener Quartet. Col. LX451-4. 

Beethoven: Quartet in A minor. Lener Quartet. Col. LX463-7. 

Schubert: Piano Trio in E flat. Busch-Serkin Trio. H.M.V. 
DB2676-80. 

Schubert: Trout Quintet. Schnabel and Pro Arte Quartet. H.M.V. 
DB2714-8. 


Haydn: Quartet in C (Bird). Roth Quartet. Col. LX538-40. 
A.R 


Instrumental 


Purcell: Sonata No. Grinke and Orchestra. Decca 
K8o9. 
Bizet-Busoni: Carmen Fantasia. Petri. Col. LX462. 
Mozart: Rondoin A. Eileen Joyce. Parlo. E11292. 
Balakireff: Islamey. Barer. H.M.V. DB2675. 
Bach: Chromatic Fantasia. Laudowska. H.M.V.DB4993-4. 
Turina: Rapsodia Sinfonica. Eileen Joyce. Parlo. E1r2gg. 


Liszt : Au bord d’une Source and Malaga (Albeniz). Borowsky. Decca- 


3 A minor. 


Pol. CA8231. 

Chopin: Polonaises. Rubinstein. H.M.V. DB2497-8. 
Kreisler : Schén Rosmarin and Tambourin Chinois. Menuhin. H.M.V. 
DA1489. 

Sibelius: Romance in C. Boyd Neel Orchestra. Decca K831. 


Berg: Lyric Suite. Galimir Quartet. Decca-Pol. CA8244-7. 

Beethoven: Piano Trio in D. Menuhin and Eisenberg. H.M.V. 
DB2879-80. 

Schubert: Moment Musical in A flat and Soir-e de Vienne (Schubert- 
Liszt. Backhaus. H.M.V. DB28o9. 

Vivaldi: Sonata in D. Milstein. Col. LX543. 

Kreisler ; Caprice Viennois and Slavonic Dance No. 1 (Dvotak-Kreisler). 
Menuhin. H.M.V. DA1506. 

A. R. 


Bands 


ok cree Coe March and Lohengrin—Prelude to Act III. Garde 
ublicaine Band. Col. DX722. 
‘ungarian Rhapsody No. 2. Garde Républicaine Band. Col. DX723. 
Liberty Bell march and Hiawatha March. Coldstream Guards Band. 
H.M.V. B8345. 
Tarantélle de Concert and Voice of the Bells. Grenadier Guards Band. 
Decca F6109. 


Homeland Melodies. 
Regal-Zono. MR2230. 

jerome Kern Melodies. 
Regal-Zono. MR2175. 

Light Cavalry Overture. 
Regal-Zono. MR2150. 


Massed Bands, Crystal Palace Contest, 1936. 
Massed Bands, Leicester Festival, 1936. 


Massed Bands of the Champions (1931-1936). 

Mendelssohn’s Wedding March and Lohengrin Bridal March. Foden’s 
Motor Works Band. Regal-Zono. MR20930. 

Poet and Peasant Overture. Foden’s Motor Works Band. Regal- 
Zono MR2057 

— Rhapsody. Munn and Felton’s Works Band. Regal-Zono. 

Mechanized Infantry March, Fanfare, The Minstrel Boy and The Watch 
Tower. Aldershot Tattoo, 1936. H.M.V. B8455. 

Tidworth March and Action Front March. ‘Tidworth ory 1986 
H.M.V. B8448. 


Songs 


Gittar Alpar: J give my heart. Parlo. RO20294. 
Norman Allin: Think On Me. Columbia DB1628. 
Lawrence Tibbett: Edward. H.M.V. DB1684. 
Richard Tauber : J hear you calling me. Parlo. RO20308. 
Wilfrid Thomas: Songs of the Sandman. Parlo. F479. 
Peter Dawson: Danny Deever. H.M.V. B8487. 
Kirsten Flagstad: O Lovely Night. H.M.V.DA1512. 
Sydney MacEwan: O Men from the Fields. Parlo. R2262. 
Brian Lawrence: The Mountains of Mourne. Decca F6111. 
R. W. 


Operatic and Foreign Songs 


Orpheus (Gluck). Columbia album, LX425-32. 

Cosi fan tutte (Mozart). H.M.V., Mozart Opera Society. 

Die Walkiire, Act I (Wagner). H.M.V. album, DB2636-43. 

Lieder, sung by Lotte Lehmann. H.M.V. album, DAn466-70. 

La Bohéme, Act IV (Puccini). Columbia album, LX523-6. 

Caruso : Re-recordings, H.M.V. DB2ggi and 3023. 

Flagstad : Elisabeth’s Prayer (Tannhauser). H.M.V. DB2747. 

Gentile : Airs from Lucia and Don Pasquale. Decca-Polydor DE7052. 

Gigli: Mattinata and Torna a Surriento. H.M.V. DA1454. 

Groh: Mozart Arias. Parlophone E11297. 

Helletsgriiber : Airs from Turandot. Parlophone R2213. 

Hiisch: Airs from Tannhduser. H.M.V. DB4049. 

Korjus: Airs from Lakmé. H.M.V. C2839. 

Lehmann : Air from Merry Wives of Windsor. Parlo.-Odeon RO20303. 

Lemnitz: Airs from Ta Decca-Polydor CA8243. 

Lemnitz, Berger and Ursuleac: Excerpts from Der Rosenkavalier. 
Decca-Polydor CA8238. 

Perras: Airs from JI Seraglio. H.M.V. DB4439. 

Rethberg: Airs from L’Africaine and Cavalleria Rusticana. Parlo.- 
Odeon RO20307. 

Schumann: Lieder. H.M.V. DAr417, 1521, 1526. 

Seinemeyer: Air from Un ballo in maschera. Parlophone E11300. 

Supervia: Pastora and La Zingarella. Parlo.-Odeon RO20305. 

Tauber : Lieder. Parlo..Odeon RO20296, 29297, 20302. 


Miscellaneous 


I'd Rather be a Savage. Ronald Frankau. Parlo. Re138. 

Indian Love Call and Rose Marie. Gracie Fields. Rex 8893. 

Sing Before Breakfast and A Beautiful Lady in Blue. Turner Layton. 
Columbia FB1299. 

The Voice of Inexperience. Oliver Wakefield. Columbia FB1553. 

Home Sweet Home on the Prairie. Carson Robison and his Pioneers. 
Rex 8911. 

Suite of Serenades and Selections from The King Steps Out. 


Henry 
Croudson. Regal-Zono MR2201. 
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THE WINNING LETTER 


All Saints’ Vicarage, 
Bishop’s Stortford, 
4th November, 1936. 
Dear Madam, 

To get to the point at once, need your gramophone itself be 
a heavy initial outlay ? It depends on conditions in Brazil, 
whether an ordinary wireless receiver is part of one’s normal 
furniture. If so, all you want is a reliable turn-table and an 
efficient pick-up. For the former I would suggest a visit to 
the Gramophone Exchange Co. (121, Shaftesbury Avenue) ; 
ask for a second-hand gramophone that will close down over a 
12 in. record (which so many modern gramophones will not do) : 
and, with a pick-up (mine cost only 12s. 6d.), you have all the 
equipment you require (that is, unless you have also to get a 
wireless—a good portable or transportable will do). Personally 
I don’t know anything about the more expensive gramophones, 
but my experience is that to enjoy your records you must use 
either a radiogram or a gramophone with a pick-up. It just 
makes all the difference. 

It is in the choice of the records, of course, that the fun begins 
(if it is not too big a responsibility to look upon as fun!). And 
here there are two principles of selection to be kept carefully 
in mind. 

(i) Remember your gramophone records are to give you 
what you cannot get enough of on the wireless—consequently I myself 
cut out practically all light music (which you can switch on at 
any moment you like) and also orchestral music which is fre- 
quently being broadcasted (like Beethoven’s ‘ Fifth ’ or Mozart’s 
G minor). So your choice of records should depend in some 
respects upon whether things like this are available ‘“‘ on the 
air’ in Brazil. 

(ii) Remember that you have got to live with your records, 
and hear them over and over again ; and therefore you have 
to chose your music for its wearing powers—a second con- 
sideration that tends to cut down “‘ popular ” music to a minimum. 
You must have something for your friends, of course, or for your- 
self in certain moods. But why not pull a friend’s leg and put 
in a surreptitious Movement from an “ Op.” between your 
Gilbert and Sullivan and your “ Wild Violets” ? (It will be 
‘** great” if you can make her say “‘ That’s rather pretty ; what 
is it? ’’) Consequently I should set a rigid limit of, say £2, 
for lighter music—with the lower prices, that will still mean 
that nearly a quarter of your records will be “ light.” 

One might add a third principle: Spread your choice out over 
every kind of music (as far as £10 will allow you to!)—Con- 
certos, Symphonies, Chamber Music, Overtures, &c., together 
with choral, vocal and instrumental music. It widens one’s 
view, and secures a continual variety of choice. 

Now, how are we to spend that all-important £8 ? 

We may as well take advantage of any cheap recordings 
(I take it that it will be some time before you are worried by the 
niceties of performance, provided you get good music). Here 
Decca, with their new venture in the K series, are going to be 
useful. Of this list we can write down without hesitation— 


SCHEDULE A 

Decca K757-760—Beethoven, Fifth Symphonyt 
K761— Wagner, Ride of the Valkyries 
K763-4—Brahms, Haydn Variations 
K772-4—Mozart, Piano Concerto in A (K414) 
K798-g—Haydn, Symphony in C minor, Op. 95 
K831—Sibelius, Romance in C for strings 
K837-40—Elgar, Enigma Variations 


Handel, Solomon Overture £2 2 6 


Seventeen records for 2 gns. is good going. But we shan’t be 
able to keep that up! 
Next come some things that we must have. 


SCHEDULE B 

Columbia DBg616-9—Schumann, Piano Concerto A 
minor 

Col. DXg1-3 or H.M.V. C1347-9—Mozart, G minor 
Symphony*t 

Col. DX551-3 or H.M.V. C1294-6—Schubert, “ Un- 
finished ” Symphony* 

Col. DX342-4(A)—Mendelssohn, Italian Symphony* 

H.M.V. C1686-8— Mozart, Prague Symphony* 

Parl. E10844-6—Haydn, Surprise Symphony* 

H.M.V. C2026-g—Brahms, Symphony No. 3* 

Col. DBg509-12—Schubert, Trio No. 1 B flat, Op. 99 

H.M.V. DB2562—Schubert, Quintet in C major, Op. 163 


(part) 
H.M.V. C1867—Beethoven Concerto No. 3 (largo) 


£2 14 0 
(i) A second Concerto—and I have little hesitation in recom- 
mending Schumann’s, especially as Columbia allows us to put 


it in for 16s. This is all loveliness without a dull moment. 

(ii) At least one other symphony—the Mozart G minor or 
the Schubert ‘‘ Unfinished” (12s. each) if South American 
broadcasting fails you here. Otherwise you can substitute 
Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony (Columbia)—and if Beet- 
hoven’s Fifth is, for the same reason, not required Mozart’s 
“Prague,” perhaps (H.M.V., 12s.) or Haydn’s “ Surprise ”’ 
(Parlophone E10844-6) or—if you would like one rather more 
solid item—Brahms’ Third (16s., H.M.V.). 

But (iii) there must be some chamber music (no need to be 
frightened of the name!). I would put Mendelssohn’s Trio 
in D minor first for sheer enjoyment (and for leg-pulls on your 
low-brow friends !), but that means 24s. And so, as money is 
so tight, I think we must take instead the Schubert Trio No. 1 
(Columbia, 16s.) which is even better from the musician’s point 
of view, but not quite so good for pulling legs. I don’t yet 
know Brahms’ Trio in C minor (Op. 101). I don’t imagine it 
could take the place of either of these—but if so here again 
Decca (K828-830) would save us 8s. 6d. 

Before we pass on to other kinds of music we must put in just 
a taste of Schubert’s C major Quintet (H.M.V., DB2562—the 
cream of the first and second movements) and the second move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Third Concerto, which Mark Hambourg 
gives us for 4s. (But get Schnabel if you can steal another gs. !) 

Now we have spent an absolutely necessary £4 16s. 6d.—and 
only £3 3s. 6d. is left for the rest of our classical section ! 


SCHEDULE C 
Col. DX538-g—Handel, Water Music Suite 
H.M.V. D1672—Verdi, Traviata—Preludes to 
I and III 

H.M.V. E464 or Decca CA8106—Magic Flute, Overturet 
H.M.V. C2736—Mozart, Laudate Dominum 

Mendelssohn, Ave Maria _ (from 

“ Lorelei ”’) Zi .2 0 


Acts 


Prices 

6s. H.M.V. D and DB; Col. L and LX (12 in.). 

4s. H.M.V. DA, E and C; Col. DB and DX (12 in.) ; Parl. E 

and RO ; Decca CA. 

2s. 6d. H.M.V. B; Col. DB, DX (10 in.) ; Parl., R., Decca K. 

* One or two to be chosen. {May be omitted if available on 

wireless. 

I sympathise with you over the Water Music Suite and we 
will put that in at 8s. (Columbia). Personally I should say we 
haven’t room for Brahms’ Violin Concerto—I would prefer, say, 
a couple of the records of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, but that 
may be a matter of taste. 

Next I would put (still among the essentials!) the two Pre- 
ludes from Verdi’s Traviata (on H.M.V., D1672) and the Overture 
to the Magic Flute. And yet again a delightful plum label 
(C2736)—Laudate Dominum (Mozart) and Ave Maria (Men- 
delssohn) sung by Ursula van Diemen and the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Choir. . 
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Cash Vouchers 
as Xmas Presents 


R.V.W. Record Cabinet 


R.V.W. Fibre Cutter 


Stories of the Opera 


Society Issues 


Rimington Reproducer 


Rimington Review 


Xmas Packing & Posting 


NO RECORD IS EVER 


A METAL NEEDLE 





Some Seasonable Suggestions 


We continue this Christmas our system of cash vouchers so popular 
in former years. They are available for any amount from as. 6d. 
upwards. A detachable slip is there for you to add your message 
of goodwill. Vouchers may be exchanged personally or by mail. 
Their use will save you many anxious decisions. 


An entirely new and patented system. Easy reference, absolute 
safety and freedom from warp. Made to expand like a bookcase— 
always complete but never finished. 50s. per section for 100. 
Handsome cabinets in various woods, capacity 600 records, £25. 


If this is not the best fibre cutter you have ever had at any price 
you can have your money refunded any time within 10 days. 
4s. 6d. each. (Spare blades 6d. each.) 


Told in real story form. Details of 106 operas. Published at 12s. 6d. 
Our price 5s. Post free 5s. gd. 


We specialise in all Society issues—efficient and prompt deliveries. 
Amongst our clients for these special issues are many of the best- 
known people in the country. 


A combined radio and gramophone described by those who have 
bought it as the most perfect reproduction they can imagine. A 
complete catalogue will be sent you on request. Price 63 guineas. 


Part of our Service toallour record clients. Itis published monthly. 
The December issue starts a new volume and contains full details 
of all the above—an honest review of all the December records 
and many other items of gramophonic interest. A specimen 
copy will be sent you on request. 


All orders of 15s. in Great Britain are sent carriage paid. There 
is no charge for packing—but please help us to help you by 
ordering early. Packages will be posted on the day you specify. 


IMINGTON VANWYCK I? 


TOUCHED BY US WITH 42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 9.30 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
LONDON .W.C.2 Thursday 1 p.m. 


(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 


Gerrard 1171. 
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Your Christmas Entertainment 


Columbia 


RECORDS 


WALTER GIESEKING 

(Piano) and Members of the 

Berlin State Opera House Orch. 

eee Conducted by Hans Rosbaud 
Mozart Pianoforte Con- 

jn certo in E flat —-_ LX559-42 


Sir THOMAS BEECHAM 
Con. London Philharmonic Orch. 


—Overture 
(Wagner) 
In Two Parts 


Die Overture | 


Four Records (6s. each) in Art Album, 


COMPLETE, 24s. 
(Auto-Coupling Records, Nos. LX8291 to LX8294, 
price as above.) 


TSCHAIKOWSKY 
ss‘ Pathetique” SYMPHONY 
(No. 6) in B minor 
Tschaikowsky Symphony 
No. 6 in B minor (Op. 74) } LX552-6 
Five Records (6s. each) in Art Album, 


COMPLETE, 30s. 
(Auto-Coupling Records, Nos. LX8286to LX8290, 





LENER STRING 
QUARTET and 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


Beethoven Quintet in C 

(Op. 29) - 3 : -} Lxs46-9 
Four Records (6s. each) in Art Album, 
COMPLETE, 24s. 

(Auto-Coupling Records, Nos. LX8282 to LX8285, 











price as above.) price as above.) 











utDAME CLARA BUTT 


Special New Price for Christmas, of the Gifted Singer’s 


Most Popular Songs NOW AT 4 / or 
Love’s Old Sweet Song (J. Molloy). With Piano - - )DX754 
The Lost Chord (Proctor & Sullivan). With Organ and Piano - 4s. 


O Divine Redeemer (Phillips & Gounod). With Orchestra - - ‘ - 


God Shall Wipe Away All Tears (from “‘ The Light of the World ’’) (Sullivan). a 
With organ } r 

Abide With Me (Liddle). With Piano ond ap - - - - - )DX729 
Husheen (Needham). With Piano - - - - - 5%. 

Land of Hope and Glory (Elgar). With Band of H.M. Geanntier: Gearda, and ) Dx730 
Community Singing - 4s 


The Old Folks at Home (Foster). With Chorus and Orchestra - - 











NATAN MILSTEIN (violin) 


Consolation (No. 3) (Liszt) -" 

From my Homeland (No. 2 |LXS58 
(Smetana) ) °° 

With Leopold Mittmann at the Piano. 


*“ OTELLO” Duets sung 
by CLAUDIA MUZIO (Seprano) 
and FRANCESCO MERLI (Tenor) 


Duets (Act 1)—Dark is the Night) LX550 


TING ROSS I—Ffrance’s 
Favourite Singer 


To-night Give Me an aes 
of Love - - ae 
Moonlight Kisses 


(Both in French) 


LUIGI FORT, Tenor 


~ | 2s. 6d 


oe Faust—All Hail Thou 
I Saw Otello’s Visage - -) 6s. Dwelling (Gounod) - ‘| Dx7s6 
Duets (Act 3)—How is’t with) LX551 The Pearl Fishers—I Still, 4s. 
You, My Husband - - és. Seem to see Her (Bizet) - 
Upon My Knees Before Thee - 7 (Both in Italian) 








(All in Italian) 
Prices not valid in 1.F.S. 
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ALBERT SANDLER and his 
ORCHESTRA in Six of the 
Most Popular Minuets 
Sandler Minuets. gn -we a 


Parts ~ - 


(1) Mozart in E flat: Bizet from “‘ L’ shaneedl 
Boccherini. (2) Handel “ Berenice ”’ : Besthowin 
in G: Mozart Minuet and Trio, Divertimento 
No, 17. 


London’s Greatest Show 
“OVER SHE GOES” 
by Original Theatre Artists 
Over She Goes— 
Yes, No! — Stanley Lupino 
and Chorus. FBI538 
Side by Side—Stanley Lupino, | | /6 
Laddie Cliff & Eric Fawcett. 
With Saville Theatre Orchestra. Con. 
by Billy Mayerl. 
Over She Goes—Selection. 
Two Parts - ~ . 
The Saville Theatre Orchestra. Con. 
by Billy Mayerl. 


‘“sCARELESS RAPTURE” 
Selection 
In Two Parts - - DBI658 (2/6) 


(1)—Introduction : Why is There Ever Goodbye ? 
Music in May. (2) The Manchuko: Love Made 
the Song: Finale (Music in May). 


Orchestre Raymond. Con. by G. 
Walter (Vocalists: Webster Booth 
and Angela Parselles). 


CARROLL GIBBONS and 


theSAVOY HOTEL ORPHEANS 
The Song is Ended (‘ al 
4s 


In) DX758 
-{ 4s. 


Version ’’) (Irving Berlin) 
Serenade (Moszkowski) - 


«6 HERE’S TO THE BEST OF US” 
The Great New ‘Toast’ Ballad 
in a ‘Descriptive’ Setting 


In Two Parts - - DBI661 (2,6) 


Intro. the Songs of the War—Playing Leapfrog : 
If You Want to Find the Sergeant: I Have No 
Pain: Tarpaulin Jacket: Old Soldiers Never Die, 
etc. 


The Singing Colonel: RAYMOND 
NEWELL, with Full Company & Chorus 


A FRUITY MELODRAMA 
sONLY A MILL GIRL” 
(or The Doings Up at the Hall) 

Played in True Melodrama Style 
In Two Parts” - - DX757 (4s.) 
With Boppy ComBeEr, Kitty MASTERS, 
ROBERT TREDINNICK, FABIA DRAKE, 

FreD DovuGtLas and ALec MCGILL. 
With Orch. 
Complete Columbia December Supplement 
post-free from 
Columbia, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.I 
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New 
Columbia “‘Star’’ 
Variety Records 


1/6 Series 


FLANAGAN and ALLEN 
Flanagan and Allen Memories. |e éd~ 
In Two Parts. - - Is. 6d 


(1) Wanderer: Dreaming: Where the Arches 
used to be. (2) Can’t we meet again? A Million 
Tears : Underneath the Arches. 


WILL HAY and His Scholars 
Fourth Form at St. Michael’s. | FB1540 
In Two Parts - - J Is. 6d. 


ELSIE and DORIS WATERS 
(Gert and Daisy) 

Gert and Daisy, and ~ Tendem| * FBI559 
Huntin’ Is. 6d. 


OLIVER WAKEFIELD 


The Voice of Inexperience 
(Humorous Mancinge<). | FBtss3 
Two Parts” - 


HILDEGARDE Sings— 
Hildegarde Looks Back (In) FBI541 
Two Parts) - - -) Is. 6d. 


(1) Why do I Love You: Sometimes I’m thy 
Look for a Silver Lining. (2) Always: S’Wonderful : 
I Got Rhythm. 


BUCK (Piano) and BUBBLES 
(Vocal and Drums), With Orch. 


Keep a Twinkle in your Eye 
(from “ Blackbirds of 1936”’ lien 
I Ain’t Got Nobody - 


HERMAN DAREWSKI and 


His Orchestra 
I Want the Whale Werld *) FBISS| 
Love You - a Is. 6d. 


Just say Aloha - 


LES ALLEN Sings— 
When Old Friends Meet Again) FB1563 
Don’t Kiss me Good-night _-; Is. 6d. 


IVOR VINTOR. Assisted by 

Molly VYVYAN & Ann GORDON 
Harold Entertains Un Two | FB1SS2 
Domestic Sketch). a Two 4 
Parts) - - - fi he 
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CARROLL GIBBONS’ BIRTHDAY PARTY), y7¢ (4s.) 


The Host: 


CARROLL GIBBONS (with His Piano) 


In Two Parts | 


The Guests Who Go Gay: 


STANLEY HOLLOWAY (with 
Mr. and Mrs. Ramsbottom). 
ALBERT SANDLER (with His 
Violin). 

NORMAN LONG (with “ Trousers 
and Tar’”’). 

SCOTT WOOD with His Six 
Swingers. 


FLANAGAN and ALLEN (with 
“‘ Intelligent Crevices’’). 


TURNER LAYTON (with “ Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginie ’’). 


MARIO LOREN ZI (with His Harp). 


RAYMOND NEWELL (with a 
Rollicking Shanty). 


WF RRS ERG EP ae 


DAVY BURNABY and 
MICHAEL NORTH, comedians 


Audrey, Little Audrey 
(She Laughed and Laughed] 

and Laughed) -~— - - | FBI539 
We Always Go Mad in the Is. éd. 
Spring (Intro. Mr. Bob and) 

Mr. Snob) - - 


TURNER LAYTON Sings— 
When the Fogptes Bloom 


Again - - FBI564 
I Want the Whole World to Is. 6d. 
Love You - - - ~ 


Miracles Sometimes Happen ) FBI565 
Cabin on the Hill- -Top (film, » Is. 6d. 
‘‘ Walking on Air’’) - a ~ 


LEN FILLIS (Hawaiian Guitar) 
Waltzing to the Guitar—) FBI544 
Medley. In Two Parts -{ |s. 6d. 
With Scott Wood at the Piano 


LOUIS LEVY and His Gaumont 
British Symphony. 
Vocalists: Janet Lind & Ed. Molloy 


Music from the Movies—) FBI545 
Medley. In Two Parts Bs 6d. 


HARRY ROBBINS(Xylophone) 
AND HIS REDBREASTS 


Chicken Reel - - -| FBISS5S 
I’m Just Wild About Harry) Is. 6d. 








ACCORDEON CAROLS 
In Two Parts—FB1542 (Is. 6d.) 


ACCORDEON PARADE OF 1936 
Accordeon Medley. In st FB1543 
Parts. With Vocal Chorus” -f Is. 6d. 
Both above by the Prano-ACCORDEON 
BAND. 


CLAPHAM and DWYER 


Another Day’s_ Broadcasting ) FBIS36 
(Descriptive sketch. With, éd. 
effects). In Two Parts es 


ROCKY MOUNTAINEERS 
I’m an Old Cow- a from ai 
Rio Grand - FBI562 
Peter’s Pop keeps: a Lollipop | Is. 6d. 
Shop - - 


SCOTT WwooD ‘and HIS SIX 
SWINGERS 

Hot Pie—Second Helping. In| FBI556 
Two Paris - - -) Is. 6d. 

<< A feather in Her Tyro- 
lean Hat ” (comedy Novelty) 
‘‘The Travelling Sales- 
man» (Comedy Waltz) 
Record No. FB1546 (1/6) 


Played by the 
B.B.C. Dance Or- 
chestra, Directed 
by Henry Hall. 


Other records tis month 
sze Columbia December 
List. 
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| KEITH PROWSE 
_ Service _ 


+ 
Euler ILS 

E realise that music lovers in general and gramophone 

enthusiasts in particular, require specialised and sympathetic 

service... With this in mind we are always looking for new 


ways in which to improve our organisation and our relations 
with our customers. 



























Here are some details which we hope will speak for themselves. 


@ FULL RECORD CATALOGUES @ SOCIETY RECORDS 


Every record of “His Master’s Voice,”’ At the principal branches you may obtain 
Columbia, es gow He npegured CALL OR WRITE full particulars of all new Society issues. 
Decca, and a large selection of other Membership is arranged and records ob- 
makes including Telefunken, are among our FOR YOUR COPY OF tained without delay. 


stocks of 100,000 and more records. _ Any the Keith Prowse monthly 
record not in stock at a branch is obtain- magazine “ Plays of the Month 
able at our Bond Street depot at an hour 


@H.M.V. CONNOISSEURS’ 


. and Records We Specially Re- 
or so’s notice. commend.”’ There is an article STOCKS 


LE USERS by Richard Holt and a special All records by “His Master’s Voice’’ on 
@ FOR FIBRE NEED ChristmasPresents supplement the Connoisseurs’ Catalogue are in stock at 
159, New Bond Street, W.1I, and are 
ob:ainable as easily as an ordinary standard 


You may be assured that you will obtain 
new and unplayed records from Keith 
Prowse—no steel needle has touched your 














SOME NEW TELEFUNKEN RECORDS 








Bayreuth 1936 Festival records A beautiful Lieder record, Hindemith’s Sym ph ony, Schubert's . “Unfinished Was die Heimat  singt. 
Excerpts from “ Lohengrin,"’ * Heimweh” (Hugo Wolf) sung ‘‘ Mathisder Mahler”’ by the Symphony,’’a brilliant record- Volkslieder Potpourri for solo- 
“ Die Walkire ”’ and “Siegfried, by Carl Schmitt-Walter and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, ing by the Berlin Philharmonic ists, chorus and orchestra. This 
pony tor nag ole pay | sag Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by composer, Orchestra, should find a place in every 
-* ier 58/6 ‘ 4)-. 3 at 6/- each. 3 at 6/- each. music-lover’s library, 4/-. 


156 YEARS REPUTATION - PIONEERS OF MUSIC TRADING 






48, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 167, FINCHLEY ROAD, N.W.3 
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Now at last we come to the element of choice, and we have 
£2 1s. 6d. left! (if Beethoven’s Violin Concerto is postponed 
to this stage). And here I can do no more than give you a list 
(Schedule D) of things in which you can hardly be disappointed, 
and leave you to choose from that, or to insert anything that 
you yourself find necessary. If you think my Scottish songs 
inadequate, look up that heading in the Columbia catalogue, 
where you will find a wide selection. 


SCHEDULE D 
Classical Music (General) 
[Suggestions towards the disposal of the final 2 gns.] 
(i) Orchestral 

Two wtetes records of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto (Col. LX509- 
513 ; H.M.V. DBggo-95). 

Parl. Erogs* —Brahms, Academic Festival Overture. 

H.M.V 385—Beethoven, Egmont Overture. 

Col. iitiaeoe--Mestheoe, Leonora No. 3 Overture ; Turkish 
March (Beethoven). 

LX443—Bach, Brandenburg Concerto No. 3. 

H.M.V. D1989—Bach, Air on the G string ; Presto from Sinfonia 
B flat (J. C. Bach). 

Col. 5507 (10 in. DB)*—Bach, Air on the G string ; Gounod, Funeral 

March of a Marionette. 

H.M.V. D1704—Saint-Saéns, Rouet d’Omphale (perhaps worth 
while spending another 2s. for Parl. E10789-90 for the sake of 
the fourth side, March Militaire?). 

H.M.V. C1827—Sibelius, Finlandia. 

H.M.V. D1299—Mendelssohn, Fingal’s Cave Overture. 

H.M.V. C2637*—Schubert, Rosamunde Ballet music. 

Parl. E10925, 6—R. Strauss, Till Eulenspiegel. 

Parl. R2og—Jarnefelt, Praeludium ; Sinding, Rustle of Spring. 

Parl. R1673—Aida, Triumphal March (with Chorus). 

(ii) Piano 

Col. DB9362-3—Beethoven, Sonata Pathétique. 

Col. DBg094-5— Do. Moonlight Sonata. 

Col. DBys66-9571*—Two records from Chopin Prelude set. 

H.M.V. C2567*—Chopin Largo and Mazurka A minor ; Debussy, 
Clair de Lune (alternative to Col. 9571 above). 

Col. D 1—Solomon—Chopin Polonaise A major; Rakoczy, 
March (Liszt). 

Col. DB9477*—Schubert, Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 3. 

(iii) Violin 

H.M.V. DA1o26—Kreisler, La fille aux cheveux de lin ; En bateau. 

H.M.V. DA 866*—Thibaud. Ditto. ; Brahms, Waltz in 
A flat. 

(iv) Vocal 
H.M.V. DA1303*—Caruso, La Donna é mobile ; ’O Sole mio. 
DA1372—Gigli, Ditto. ; E lucevan le stelle 
(Tosca). 

H.M.V. DA1367—Caruso, Because ; La mia canzone. 

H.M.V. DBigo1—Gigli, Ombra mai fu (Handel’s Largo); Una 
furtiva lagrima. 

Parl. RO20135—Tauber, Toselli’s Serenata ; 
cavallo). 

H.M.V. DB1832*—Ria Ginster, Voi che sapete (Figaro) ; Mar- 
tern aller Arten. 

H.M.V. DB946—E. Schumann. Ditto. ; Batti, batti (Don 
Giovanni). 

H.M.V. D1824—E. Schumann, Er ist and Auftrage ; 
glécken, Nussbaum, Schumann. 

H.M.V. D1262—E. Gerhardt, Der Lindenbaum ; Gude Nacht. 

Col. L2136—Kipnis, Der Lindenbaum ; Am Meer. 

Parl. E11146—Gitta Alpar, Doll’s Song (Tales of Hoffmann) ; 
Villanelle. 

H.M.V. C2721—Miliza Korjus, Das Ringlein (Chopin) ; Invitation 
to the Dance. 

C2839—Miliza Korjus, Bell Song and Oriental Prayer (Lakine). 

H.M.V. B2561—Peter Dawson, On away! Awake ; Turn ye to me. 

B4483*— Do. The Old Superb ; Devon, O Devon. 
B4252—Comedy Harmonists, In a cool dell ; 
rose-bush,. 
B8198— Do. Do. 
Schlafe mein Prinzchen. 
Col. DB4282*—Elder Cunningham, Skye Boat Song ; Will ye no 
come back again ? 
{ Col. DB4528*— Do. Ae Fond Kiss ; Rothesay Bay. 
Col. DB590*—Catherine Stewart,’ Ae F ond. Kiss ; There’s Nae Luck 
1 about the House. 


Mattinata (Leon- 


Schneec- 


Boy saw a 


Guter Mond, du gehst so stille ; 


*10 ings. 6d. 
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And that brings us to our last £2 which we are setting aside 
for light music. And here, where the choice is simply bewil- 
dering, I confess I am not competent to guide (no one can be 
omniscient !), But that does not matter for in this class of music 
every one must choose according to his own fancy. I have 
attempted a list (Schedule E), mostly of things that J have 
enjoyed, and that may give you some ideas. I would suggest 
that you made sure of your Gilbert and Sullivan first, either 
in orchestral selections or choosing your favourite songs from 
Columbia’s Concise Editions (details of records in the catalogue). 
But there is one full length record which I think worth 6s., 
my D1181 (DB4047, I see in the new set). “‘ The criminal 
cried,” ‘‘ See how the Fates,”’ and ‘“‘ The Flowers that bloom in 
the spring”? make an uncommonly fine six-shillingsworth. I 
should also run my eye down the recent Rex and Regal- 
Zonophone lists ; they give you most of the music of the moment 
in what I consider an adequate form! (And occasionally you 
get a bigger thing like the Merry Wives of Windsor Overture, 
Regal-Zonophone MR2176.) Rex 8633 gives you Gracie Fields 
in two moods (‘‘ Winter draws on” and “ Roll along, Prairie 
Moon.”) [N.B.—Avoid accordion bands and cinema organs !] 


SCHEDULE E 
Light Music 

4s. Col. DX617—Other People’s Babies ; 
Streamline). 

Col. DBgo80—Harold Williams, Land of Hope and Glory (with 
Chorus) ; Pomp and Circumstance March No. 1 (with Grenadier 
Guards’ Band). 

Col. DX262—Stealing through the Classics (opera) 

Col. DX366— Do. Do. (Ballet) 

Col. DBg261—Casse Noisette Suite (part). 

Col. DX470—Coates, London Suite (Knightsbridge March, &c.). 

Gilbert and Sullivan Selections (Court Symphony Orchestra). 

Col. DBg84—Yeomen of the Guard. 993—Pirates of Penzance. 
987 Princess Ida. 997—Patience. 
g92—lolanthe. DX3 ondoliers. 

i DX414—Mikado. 


The First Waltz (from 


Debroy 
Somers’ Band 


as. 6d. 
H.M.V. B8235—Marek Weber and Orchestra, Quaker Girl Waltz ; 
Sweetheart Waltz. 
Col. DB1050—Hon. W. Brownlow, Ballads of Yesterday (Guy 
d’Hardelot’s songs). 
Col. DB1634—Fred Astaire, We saw the Sea ; I’m putting all my 
eggs in one basket. 
H.M.V. B5029—Savoy Orpheans, Oh Lady, be good ; Hang on to me 
B4269—N. Coward, Mad dogs of Englishmen ; Let’s say 
good-bye. 
B8238—J. Hulbert, Who’s been polishing the Sun ? What 
a little moonlight. 
— R1088—L. Harvey, Just once for all time ; Live, laugh and 
love. 
H.M.V. B8345—Coldstream Guards, Hiawatha March ; 
Bell March. 
B8464—Sibelius, Valse Triste ; Rimsky-Korsakov, Hindu 
Song (Sadko). 
B8475—Peter Dawson, Empty Saddles ; 
Lullaby. 
H.M.V. B84g0—Merry Widow Selection. 
pry wilh | Widow, Selection ; Chocolate Soldier, Selection. 
V. B8005—Policeman’s Holiday ; Parade of the Tin Soldiers 
HNew st Symphony Orchestra). 
2377—New Light mg RNY Orchestra, 
(Offenba ®t) ; ; Intermezzo (Cav. Rust.) 

B2856—Do. Do. Light Cavalry Overture (Suppé). 
B8041—Do. Do. Italian in Algiers, Overture (Rossini). 
B8129—Do. Do. Millions d’Arlequin, Serenade ; 

Humoreske (Dvorak). 
Parl. R1606—Edith Lorand Orchestra, Fledermaus Overture. 
(12 in. records can be got at 4s. from Col. or H.M.V.) 
Selections from the Musical Comedies, &c. 
Parl. R441—Bitter Sweet (R500 Vocal Gems). 
E5954 —Chu Chin Chow. 
301—Country Girl. 
E5972—Lilac Time. 
E5986— Maid of the Mountains (E6423 Vocal Gems). 
E6013—Merry England. 
E6369—No, No, Nanette ! 
R938—White Horse Inn, Vocal Gems. 


Liberty 


Covered Wagon 


Barcarolle 


so gin 


Sal AE oso I 
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Gilbert and Sullivan 
Decca Spek or a Overture. 
—Pinafore Selection. 
Selected Nettbers Concise Editions). 

Col, DB321-6—The Mikado. 
DB386-91—The Gondoliers. 
DB434-9—Yeomen of the Guard. 
DB550-5—Iolanthe. 

oe DB478-83— Merrie ‘England (German). 
Is, 
eo wih a aN nae Again, Vocal selection (Gaumont British 


ymphony Orchestra). 
col FB CBs13--Savoy Hotel Orpheans, You, just you ; Don’t say 
Gooltee (Wild Violets). 
Decca Fs A. Campoli and Orchestra, Wild Violets, Selection. 
Do. Do. La Bohéme, Selection. 
Col. FBet59 Follow the Sun, Medley. 
Decca F6080—Savoy Hotel Orchestra, Tunes of the Times. 
F6072—Len Green and Orchestra, Melodies of the Month, 
No. 


17. 
H.M.V. BD368—Gaumont British Symphony Orchestra, Everything 
is — Selection. 
ID371—Reg. Foort (Paramount Theatre Organ) Trans- 
ythm, Medley. 
BD334—J. Hulbert, Where There’s You, There’s Me ; 


You’re sweeter than I thought. 


Irving Kolodin. 


pre. 


The Metropolitan Opera, 1883-1935. 
(Oxford University Press, 16s.) 


It is sometimes observed that when the time is ripe for the birth 
of a new idea, it springs to life spontaneously and simultaneously 
in several places widely separated. Strange as it may seem, no 
objective history of opera, as opera, has yet appeared, at any rate 
in anything approaching a comprehensive form ; and the very 
fact that opera is in a state of decline naturally focusses upon it 
that public attention which was apt to wander when its excellence 
was taken for granted. The idea, indeed, generated simultaneously 
on either side of the Atlantic, and although the American angle 
has claimed our first attention, it was.not altogether an astounding 
coincidence that the first pages of the history of Opera in London 
should have been written down before the announcement of Mr. 
Kolodin’s fine book. 

It is a simply splendid book, both in manner and in matter ; 
and, as we say at Christmas time, “ exactly what we wanted.” 
The history of the Metropolitan Opera House. follows almost 
exactly the history of Opera itself within the same period, for, 
with the solitary exception of Battistini, every great singer who 
made a triumph at what I may call the international clearing 
house at Covent Garden during the first half of the period under 
review automatically repeated their successes in America. As 
against Battistini, who never visited the States, we may put 
Farrar and Bori, who never sang an opera in this country, 
without taking account of other New York favourites whose success 
with us would be more problematical : but beyond these exceptions 
the stars apportioned their favours between London and New 
York with such impartiality as financial considerations would 

it. 

The author seeks comfort in treating that sore point of Covent 
Garden’s early lead to the Metropolitan by reminding us that the 
de Reszkes’ momentous step into German Opera in the vernacular 
was American in origin. This is true; as the stealing (is that the 
right word ?) of the score of Parsifal in 1903 is also true, and as 
it is true that the sheer weight of Wall Street money produced 
such a superfluity of talent that major artists were frequently 
bribed into appearing in minor réles. It is also true that many 
big singers appeared at the Metropolitan in réles they did not 
sing at Covent Garden ; but how many of these artists had not 
already proved their box-office value through the initiative of 
London ? Not even the appearances at the New York Academy 
of Minnie Hauk and Nordica in the days of their immaturity can 
be counted as exceptions, since the true operatic début of the 
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If you choose along these lines you will, I think, find in al 
gramophone a friend for every mood. But ‘don’t grudge spending 
four-fifths of your £10 on what I have placed in my Schedules A, 
B, C, and D, for in these you will find friends whom age cannot 
wither nor custom stale. 


Hoping that you will find these hints of service, 


Yours truly, 
Reginald J. Mockridge. 


P.S.—AIl are agreed that fibre needles ought to be used. But 
my pick-up will not take them, and I have found that Embassy 
Radiogram needles work perfectly satisfactorily. 

I have been amusing myself by wondering what I should 
choose from Schedule D, and have picked my choice in asterisk 
in case it should help you. But it has been very difficult! No 
Beethoven Sonata—and I should have liked the Rouet 
d’Omphale and Fingal’s Cave. Have we been extravagant on 
the first page ? I can’t see where. Possibly we might cut out 
the last two records of the Enigma Variations and the Sibelius. 
But perhaps you will not need to possess Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. (Perhaps sacrifice one fragment of the Schubert 
Quintet for Fingal’s Cave ?) 


REVIEW 


former was in Paris, while that of the latter, although in the 
States, was under Mapleson’s egis. I can find none except 
Litvinne, who was never much appreciated in America—not even 
of such Transatlantic birth as Albani, Nevada, Eames, or 
Whitehill, or Bispham—who did not come to the Metropolitan 
with reputations already established in London. I refer, of 
course, to the non-German school ; and I must add that it may 
be misleading to readers who are unaware of the facts to 
chronicle Hammerstein’s importation of Tetrazzini as a 
** discovery ”’ (p. 127). 

The story, which is in easy narrative form, is divided into 
epochs, each having its own epilogue. From the début of Sembrich 
to the historic night when Kirsten Flagstad shed her mellow 
radiance over the operatic scene, every great name appears in its 
rightful place, and every new event is duly recorded. 

The book is of generous size. Wonderful to relate, it begins on 
p. 1, and it runs to 589 pages, including two invaluable indices 
and an appendix showing the dates and full casts of premiéres and 
revivals not included in the text. It is a most satisfying volume to 
handle, and the photographs, which seem to be reproduced by a 
standard process which gives the appearance of brand-new 
productions, are very beautiful indeed. 

Those readers of THE GRAMOPHONE who have been drawn, 
sometimes unexpectedly but always very willingly, into the study 
of operatic astronomy, will find this book indispensable and 
entertaining. P. G. H. 


RECORDING AS A FINE ART 


WAX OR DIRECT PROCESS 


LEVY'S SOUND STUDIOS,LTD. 


“ROSSLYN HOUSE,” 96, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
REGent 1675 


Telephone : 


— VOICE TESTS — 
— SOUND EFFECTS LIBRARY — 
— COMMERCIAL BROADCAST PROGRAMS — 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 





ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : Mastersingers 
Overture (Wagner). Columbia LX557 (12 in., 6s.). 

In an otherwise respectworthy weekly the writer on music 
recently said: ‘‘ Wagner has already been abandoned by the 
musicians. .. .” I regret that I did not memorize the weighty 
following words, but they were to the effect that the laymen 
would soon be following suit. Can we wonder that many 
people sneer at musical criticism, when this sort of nonsense is 
put forward under its name? It is such a flat untruth, too. 
If a man wants to say that he hates Wagner, or has had enough 
of him, that can be said roundly ; but to pretend that musicians 
in general, or any considerable proportion of them, have 
‘abandoned ” Wagner, is just a silly lie. After last season’s 
Covent Garden Mastersingers performance I felt years younger, 
and wished I were sufficient years older to have been present 
at the first performance, in 1868. What a night that must have 
been! If anybody can hear this work for the first time, and go 
home in his sober senses, he deserves never to hear it again. 
This is a lordly performance. Not the least of its virtues is its 
cleanness, and the inner parts you can hear—a sample, just 
before 1 in. Slightly detached it may be in the march that 
leads to mid-side 1. I have heard greater volume, and perhaps 
no records can quite do justice to the theatre effect—I always, 
for some reason, want the smell of the theatre for this opera ; 
partly, possibly, because I revere so highly the composer’s tech- 
nique. Three-quarters of an inch from the end of side 1 the 
love passage is a wee bit casual, some may think: but he wants, 
I think, to keep it in the air, and in the sweet youthful spirit. 
The apprentices (start of side 2) are perky without being merely 
cheeky. They knew well enough the worth of the old chaps, 
and their mockery was affectionate. It might be possible to 
get still broader bass value, without sacrificing the brightness of 
the upper string tone. The bite below is not quite up to that 
aloft. An exciting record, strongly recommended. 


*Paris Conservatoire Orchestra (Gaubert) : Pathetic Sym- 
phony (Tchaikovsky). Columbia LX552-6 (12 in., gos.). 
Here is another great colourist, whose methods, widely different 
from Schubert’s, bring about, in an entirely different genre 
of painting, powerful emotional effects. These good parties 
persist in spelling him Tschaikowsky, which, I always think, 
makes him seem such a dishevelled moujik, when he was nothing 
of the kind, but a suave, entirely charming artist. At first he 
intended to leave the “‘ programme” of the 6th a secret. It 
was ‘‘ wholly subjective,” and in composing the music he made 
himself weep—which only shows what a good artist he was, 
and has nothing to do with his nature as a man. He delighted 
in the work’s shaping so well: it proved that he was not played 
out. How effectively the first motive (E, F sharp, G, F sharp) 
is deployed in rising sequence, and how rich is its colouring. 
It sighs in the upper woodwind, like the wind among autumn 
c 


trees. The Allegro takes up the figure, extending it into semi- 
quavers, and these running semiquavers soon accompany in 
nervous anxiety. The first figure, and a scalic descent, hold the 
stage, until that is cleared for the sentimental second subject 
(side 2). Its foil is extensive: here the composer is enjoying 
the singing for its own sake, not so much, I think, for its structural 
value. The repetition of the second subject brings us to the 
development (side 3, a little way in). The orchestra has up to 
now pleased. me most by its treatment of the languors. Now 
it has to bite. The first subject is fugued-breast-beaten to taste. 
At 1} ins., trumpets augment a part of the opening of the second 
subject—the descending passage. Fragments of the first work 
up (not very subtly : but then, Tchaikovsky rarely is very subtle). 
This excitement always seems to me a good deal of self-lifting- 
by-boot-straps ; but then, when one knows the emotion inside 
out, and has exhausted it a generation ago, one has too much 
time to watch wheels going round: sometimes, in admiration, 
sometimes, with a yawn. There is a bit of the forcible-feeble 
about our old friend. In leading back to the first second subject, 
and getting rid of the first in the development there is, of course, 
good quality. The coda is enjoyable: Tchaikovsky is always 
good when he can spread himself with the wind. The descending 
scale (low strings) comes in again. The tune here seems to be 
a slightly enlarged form of the opening notes. The woodwind 
sounds a shade off pitch once, but that may be the motor. I 
like the conductor’s conception. He doesn’t tear anything. 

In the slow movement (5-4: 2 plus 3), the woodwind is not 
quite so good as ours, I think, There are moments when the 
centring of a note slightly disturbs me. They get the flebile tone 
well, though. The trio (middle section) is on a pedal note, 
drummed steadily, as if Fate held us—on a long thread, and 
a light one, but we are held. In the coda, the descending- 
scale idea from the second subject is combined with the first. 
The trick of broken utterance at the end is a familiar but always 
effective one. I prefer, by the way, to think the time as 10-4— 
two bars in one: first bar upstroke, second downstroke. 

The scherzo is cleverly turned into a march, in which I never 
have heard enough sound at the climax. How neat, too, is the 
way in which the triplets first dominate, and then accompany 
the march. Half an inch from the end of side 7 the band is 
not together. This should have been re-done. The rushing 
scales just before the last entry could conceivably be still smarter 
and cleaner. For the last round of the march, I have wished, 
in Queen’s Hall, to see every door fly open and a brass band 
march in—say about twenty bands in all: the organist to spring 
upon the seat, and the massed brass of Kneller Hall to leap up 
in the gallery. I do not feel that this recorded tone is the best 
we can expect. (Use steel, of course.) The best thing about 
it is that they keep it well unified, and it is not too loud, I 
wonder if the band is really better than we think ? 

The finale is first-rate music, and I think they feel it well. 
The second theme (side 9, 2 ins.) is again a half descending- 
scale—a favourite figure of the composer’s. Admirable is the 
ending of side 9, with the working up of the homiletic second 
theme, and the swift passage to excitement again, at the end of 
the side. The saving up the highest pressure (side 10) is excellent. 
The trombone chords calm the spirit, and then the second subject, 
in the minor, is resigned to whatever may befall. That keynote- 
pedal brings us down to the elements of truth. I haven’t heard 
a recording of the Pathetic for years. This one could be bettered 
—probably by the Phily, if the conductor were at his kindest. 
It does seem to need better wind, in places, and the end isn’t 
as impressive as I’ve known it; but I like the conductor’s fair- 

laying. 
party W. R. A. 
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DECCA 


Boyd Neel String Orchestra conducted by Boyd Neel: Moto 
Perpetuo (Lotter) and Slavonic Scherzo (Sistek-Lotter). 
Decca K852 (12 in., 2s. 6d.). 

As the Boyd Neel String Orchestra launch themselves on the 
exciting course of the Moto Perpetuo one’s dominant thought is 
whether the composer can sustain interest with such exiguous 
material. He does so. Just as our attention might flag he 
makes an ingenious change of rhythm which, with some whirling 
scale passages, hurries the music to the end. The playing is 
of great brilliance. There is a lot of melodic charm in the 
temperamental Slavonic Scherzo and the same excellent playing. 
I was pleased to hear how many people had taken my hint to get 
the lovely Sibelius Romance in C (Decca K831). Here is another 
record that must also be purchased. The recording is splendid. 


Boyd Neel String Orchestra, conducted by Boyd Neel. 
Concerti Grossi, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 (Handel). Decca 
X119-X124 (six 12 in., 30s.). 

Here is the first instalment of a grand undertaking, the recording 
of Handel’s Op. 6, the Twelve Concerti Grossi. These glorious 
works have never been recorded in full before, though Ernst 
Ansermet and the Decca String Orchestra made recordings, 
some time ago, of a number of them, and a few odd movements 
appear on other catalogues. A “ concerto grosso”’ as Walter 
Yeomans tells us in his interesting leaflet, “‘ is an elaborate piece 
of music planned for a group of solo instruments accompanied 
by an orchestra of strings. The solo passages are called the 
‘ concertino’ and the passages for the accompanying orchestra 
(often in association with the solo instruments) are called the 
‘tutti’ or ‘ripieno.’ The whole body of strings is supported 
always on a ‘ continuo’ or fundamental bars allotted to string 
basses and a harpsichord.” 

Handel uses two solo violins and a solo ’cello for his “ concer- 
tino’ and accompanies them with an orchestra of strings in 
four parts, including the string bass continuo, and the harp- 
sichord. The usual scheme is one of contrasted movements 
passing from grave to gay, a lyrical quiet to a fugal bustle, and 
a rousing finale ; but Handel occasionally varies this, as for in- 
stance, in the third Concerto which contains a Polonaise for 
its third movement. 

Decca have been careful to use, in the Boyd Neel Orchestra, 
a body of the appropriate size and weight which is disposed as 
follows: six first violins, four second violins, three violas, three 
’cellos, two double basses and the harpsichord. The soloists 
are, of course, additional to this number, and consist of the 
principals of the orchestra. There is thus none of the over- 
weighting of tone which has become a regrettable feature at 
the Promenade Concerts in music of this type. 

The music is not to be listened to with a solemn “ Messiah ” 
kind of face! It is avowedly popular music, though the use of 
the term in relation to the relatively small London public of 
the 18th century carries a significance very different to that 
which we mean by popular music to-day. The public was 
much smaller, the standard much higher. What seemed light 
and popular to them may often be considered serious by us. 

Comparison with Bach’s “ Brandenburg” concertos comes 
naturally to the mind. If Bach’s music has a consistently greater 
depth of feeling in the slow movements, Handel’s is more un- 
affectedly light-hearted in the quick ones. Bach varies his solo 
instruments but Handel is more adventurous in regard to changes 
of key and invests his limited forces with surprisingly varied 
colour and feeling. 

R. A. Streatfield once said that to go from Bach to Handel 
was like going from a cathedral into the open air. It is a half- 
truth ; but this much is certain, that we need the equivalent 
of both in our lives and both are given to us by these two great 
men in full and abounding measure. 

The First Concerto contains five movements and opens with 
a stately and magnificent peroration of the kind in which Handel 
excelled. We hear in this short movement the finely accurate 
chording of the orchestra, the good balance between it and the 
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solo instruments and the clear but not too obtrusive support 
of the harpsichord. (I should have liked the latter to have 
been even more forward.) The tone of all the strings is musically 
most satisfying. Notice the modulations which lead to the 
dancing Allegro which follows. The conductor has caught the 
flavour of the music to perfection—the grand manner when, as 
at the close of this movement and others, it is required, but 
plenty of lightness and delicacy too. The listener may be a little 
disconcerted by the sudden pull up near the end of the fourth 
semi-fugal movement (Part 4), but it is marked so in the score: 
though I think it might have been done less abruptly. The 
effect, with the very soft conclusion, is a little too like a fade-out 
on the wireless ! 

The label does not convey the fact that the final Allegro is 
also given on side 4 (X120). The Second Concerto (four move- 
ments) is of a more reflective character and begins with a lovely 
andante larghetto played with an attractive quiet delicacy. After 
a rousing Allegro there comes a slow movement, Largo, containing 
contrasted phrases for orchestra and soloists (alternate bars) 
and then a section, marked Larghetto andante e piano, with the 
lyrical appeal we expect to find. This sequence is repeated. 
The last movement, Allegro ma mon troppo, is one of the most 
beautiful in all the concertos. It opens, according to custom, 
semi-fugally but the hurrying quavers are interrupted twice 
by a lovely upward phrase for each solo instrument (the 
’cello has it the second time). 

The Third Concerto (five movements) begins with a short Lar- 
ghetto which serves to introduce the fine Andante following. It 
is a pastoral piece of much beauty. In the bold Allegro that 
succeeds it the unison opening suggests that Polyphemus has 
stalked in from Acis and Galatea! After this vigorous piece 
comes the variation of a quiet Polonaise and the Concerto concludes 
with a very short Allegro. (The first movement of the Fourth 
Concerto occupies the last side of X129, but I will not notice 
this until the remaining records are received.) With first-rate 
playing and recording these records are treasure-trove indeed 
and promise a wealth of continuing enjoyment. They are a 
veritable solarium for winter days and nights. I find it hard 
to pick out single discs for the penurious, but if it has to be a 
choice of three records then I would advise X122 (Second Con- 
certo, Largo and Allegro), X119 (A tempo giusto and Allegro), and 
X123 (Larghetto and Allegro), in order of preference. A, R, 


B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra (Robinson): Selection, The 
Yeomen of the Guard (Sullivan, arr. Hely-Hutchinson). 
Decca K848 (12 in., 2s. 6d.). 

Those who enjoyed last month’s Pinafore will rejoice to have 
The Yeomen. This record is notable for the playing of Were I thy 
bride, both verses, revealing the composer’s Schubertian modula- 
tions, seldom heard in’ the theatre on account of the comic 
business accompanying the song, while the concluding symphony, 
as so often with Sullivan, is smothered with premature applause. 
In the face of these records, it is interesting to speculate for how 
much longer the company entrusted with the performance of 
these operas will continue to tour the country with a permanent 
orchestra consisting of one fiddle. Sullivan was bound by economic 
limits, but now that his work has survived the years, he should 
get the orchestra his genius deserves—as here. R. W. 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Furtwangler): Overture 
and Intermezzo, Act 3, Der Freischiitz (Weber). 
Decca-Polydor CA8262-3 (12 in., 8s.). 

Very great care is taken in the slow opening: just a wee bit 
over-careful, I feel, but it is nice to have such precise horn playing. 
I do not find the clarinet tone on side 2 very characteristic. It 
is round, but lacks bite. The tone is admirably unified and 
bound in the fortes, and the phrases sweep in good style. The 
horns’ music on side 4 is again enjoyable, and the strings and 
woodwind seem at their best here. These lusty airs give a 
charming impression of the huntsman-pastoral background of 
the opera. This went well on fibre, but I think steel is best 
for the overture. 
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Here is the perfect answer to the ‘ What-shall-I-give-for-Christmas ’’ 
problem—a present of records. Nothing is more sure to please— 
nothing can give the lucky recipient such happy and lasting memories. 
But you need not spend hours listening and choosing—WE WILL DO 
THAT FOR YOU. Just give us an idea of the type of music preferred, 
and the amount of money you wish to spend, and we will send off a 
selection of records to arrive any day you wish. 


There is time to send to your friends abroad—the mail for Egypt leaves 
on December 5th—Gibraltar, December |l0th—U.S.A., December 5th. 
The records will be packed by our special method—we guarantee their 
safe delivery to any address in the world. On the right we give a few specimen 
selections—many more will be found in the special enlarged Christmas 
number of our free monthly magazine, ‘“ This Month of Music.’’ If you 
are not already on our mailing list, fill in the coupon for your copy to 
be sent to you. It gives fearless and authoritative reviews of the latest 
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HIS MASTER’S VOICE 

Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, New York (Toscanini) : 
Seventh Symphony (Becthoven). H.M.V. DB2986-90 
(12 in., 30s.). 

The siding is three, three, two and two. The performance of 
this symphony that this conductor once got from a London 
orchestra stands in my memory as one of the three or four most 
beautiful pieces of Beethoven playing I cherish. At the beginning, 
I hear beautiful contrasts between the tone-levels (with a real pp, 
and an extremely delicate oboe), and the great ability (one I 
strongly commend to your notice) of keeping on a level, when it 
has been taken, until it is time to move to another. That is one 
main reason (among several) why Toscanini’s work seems so 
strong. The striking chamber-music-like opening is followed by a 
relishing burst by the full orchestra, all the stronger in contrast 
because of that opening quietness. For a note about the Irish 
jig-like nature of the tune, see my review of January, 1936, p. 324. 
Not often do you see Toscanini’s wheels going round (as in the 
slight slowing—start of side 4). The drum effect of those ta tum 
TUM chords accumulates, notably in the coda. Reiteration of 
one idea has perhaps never been more powerfully used than in 
this movement. My fibre found it hard going. Yours may not. 

The ideal spirit for the second, reflective movement is found. 
The violas’ and ’cellos’ tune is not. over-emphasized, but it is 
rightly worked up for all it is worth ; and the working up illus- 
trates again Toscanini’s long phrasing, in which subtle value lies 
in the exact moment at which the increase of tone takes place. 
That is probably no matter of calculation with the conductor: 
or, at any rate, it is calculation of an extremely delicate and 
hidden, almost unconscious, kind. In the major-key tune I don’t 
quite get at first the full effect of the violins’ triplets—two against 
three, which gives the cradling feeling. There is no strong gap 
between the sections ; and you may feel that the original tune 
goes faster as it marches on. It is true that the second time it is 
slightly faster, but in its progress I do not think there is any 
variation from the pace, once set. Phrasing, again, affects a lot 
of our conceptions of pace. The ensuing fugality is done more 
delicately than in most performances. As combined tensioning- 
and-relief this is a fine stroke of the composer’s. The little blaze 
after it releases emotion again. Another fine element lies in the 
very brief return of the major tune, which is diverted by the 
heavy-and-light cadential bars. This is Fate, if you like—terse, 
enigmatic ; the little rise up at the finish ask a question, maybe, 
and receives no answer but the quiet held chord that the move- 
ment began with. You read the riddle according to the way you 
are made ; and no man else can read it for you, or tread your 
road. Not a warming philosophy, Beethoven ? No, Sir, but it 
works out like that in life, doesn’t it ? 

Scherzo.—You will find, in some bands, a clear difference 
between the phrasing of wind and strings, in that minim-crotchet 
figure. It is easier for strings to perfect it. The cross-play of the 
two is very genial. The trio is taken up to marked speed. Most 
conductors slow down. I don’t think we need mind a little 
slowing. This seems a matter in which both ways can please, one 
now, one another time. The key-slide into the last time round of 
the scherzo theme is a bonnie moment. The trick of pretending 
to bring the trio round yet again, and then dashing off to the end, 
had been played very often before, of course. It was a favourite 
of Haydn’s, and Beethoven had enjoyed it in the Second, but it 
has a special note of brusque fun here. 

The finale goes rather slowly. The wildness is not weakened, 
for the stresses are sufficiently marked. It is a difficult movement 
to get the measure of, if it is to be taken as I think Beethoven 
wanted it, with all the rough energy that is so explicit. It is a 
mistake to. try to make things stand out, as some conductors with 
the horns (soon after the start of side 2). The apparently rough- 
shod method is best. Beethoven provided the relief—two high 
spots only, in the development, for the skipping (second) 
theme is scarcely relief, to me. That last half-side of whopping 
coda is the best of all, with the splendid bass procession down to 
the depths, while the semiquaver phrase goes through all sorts of 
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key-slides. This becomes a march of triumph rather than a dance, 
of whose running figure we are reminded in the final bars. Beet- 
hoven’s codas are often the finest examples of his power of 
development, not necessarily in the ordinary sense of dealing with 
his subjects, but in the proportioning of the work. I believe I men- 
tioned before, but rather long ago, Zeising’s law, which says that 
an object divided into two unequal parts is best proportioned 
when the smaller part stands in the same ratio to the larger as 
the larger does to the whole (i.e., an exposition is about five- 
thirteenths of a movement in “ first movement” form). There 
are exceptions, of course, but both first and last movements of the 
Seventh work out well, in that shaping. Everything in this per- 
formance is well-knit—tone, balance, drive, reproduction. I don’t 
ask a better set. 


*Menuhin and Paris Symphony Orchestra (Enesco) : Violin 
Concerto in G (K.216) (Mozart). H.M.V. DB2729-31 
(12 in., 18s.). 

The set of five violin concertos belongs to 1775, when Mozart 
was nineteen. He was a good violinist: we remember how his 
anxious father told him that if he worked hard, he could be 
the first player in Europe. Playing the instrument was part 
of Mozart’s duties at the archbishop’s court, but he seems to 
have written the concertos for his own pleasure. He had not, 
at Salzburg, a good orchestra. A few years later, when he heard 
the one at Mannheim, which, under Cannabich, was showing 
the musical world the possibilities of expressive work, he longs 
for the organization at Salzburg which Cannabich’s earr estness 
and strong discipline had produced in the other city. One of 
the differences between the two sets of players, he says, was that 
the Mannheimers “ do not go to the public houses to get drunk. 
In Salzburg everyone is master, so no one is master.” There 
were many hindrances in Mozart’s life, and this orchestral 
difficulty must often have wearied him. How instructive would 
be a record of that Salzburg orchestra! In our own day, the 
general level of playing has become a great deal better ; even 
I remember a clear difference, in both amateur and professional 
style. The G major concerto is not quite so often heard as the 
A major and the D. Its opening is a good example of the courtly 
style. The ideas follow each other with perfect spontaneity, one 
paragraph of court comment and philosophy, with the adorable 
top-of-the-world spirit that we can never mistake in Mozart 
(side 1, 1} ins., ¢.g.). We notice how naturally this speech 
arises out of the opening comments. Then, an inch from the 
end of the side, the minor key seriousness deepens argument, 
the orchestra taking its part. We wonder a little, on side 2, 
where we are being led, but before long we are back at the 
recapitulation. The little space between the end of 1 and the 
coming of this last section is beautifully covered. Menuhin 
records very richly. There is perhaps something still of over- 
intensity in his pressures. An older hand would let off on some 
of those ascending scales, realising the lightness in the elegance. 
This is but a slight matter. The music and its performance 
will delight everybody. 

The slow movement’s poise combines an aristocratic sensibility 
with something a little deeper than we might expect at this 
stage of Mozart’s career. The solo tone here is exquisite. The 
music flows on like a lovely dream. _In its second section (towards 
the end of side 3), the orchestra’s delicate two-note figure is 
like a fairy rowing-motion. Each tiny change of figure is 
beautifully placed, and when the orchestra advances a thought, 
it is but to stimulate, ever so gently, the soloist’s meditation. 
I wish Menuhin would not give us so many chords, in his cadenzas. 
However neatly managed, they remain swipes, unnatural on 
the fiddle, and disturbing to the dream—as, indeed, the whole 
idea of a cadenza here is. The final echo of the opening theme 
is the loveliest possible touch: the vision fades, but leaves us 
all its peace. 

The finale brings us a little tour: first, surely, the folk are 
dancing: a reminiscence of travel, we may take it. Round 
we go (a rdndo) to the opening tune (mid-side 5). The next 
slide takes us to another country and a different class—in the 
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salons, still south—Versailles, perhaps. The little cadenza at 
the end of side 5 is a pretty touch. The last side seems about 
to take one direction, and then sings another tune, more lustily 
than we expected: possibly rustically—that plucked-string 
accompaniment seems to suggest that. We are near home, 
geographically. This is a very short interlude. The variety of 
styles in this finale is remarkable. Menuhin’s facility covers 
them well, though I can imagine experience adding a still subtler 
finesse to the characterizations. The records can be safely 
recommended very cordially. 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Walter): Unfinished 
Symphony (Schubert). H.M.V. DB2937-8-9 (12 in., 18s.). 


One can sympathize with a listener’s wishing to know if the 
Unfinished has a “ programme.” Possibly: but none was ever 
avowed. That first movement is tragic, in the high sense : com- 
pare it with the Tchaikovsky, also out this month, and much 
can be learned about pathos and tragedy. “ Grief,” said 
Schubert, “‘ sharpens the understanding and strengthens the 
soul.” Perhaps there is ‘a story’ behind much that we call 
“* absolute music.” May the listener, then, invent one ? That 
is the way many natures work. It is difficult for austerity to 
declare (as many of us have) that “ the music itself is the meaning.” 
Most plain people, I find, think that an unrewarding remark. 
But it means more than it says. The plain man does right, 
though, to ask the musician what meaning fe attaches to music 
without a declared programme, and how he comes by that 
meaning. Are we not reading generalizations into particulari- 
ties ? and if so, may not individual genius be dimmed by the 
interpretation ? But the new genius partly finds different ways 
of declaring old truths, and partly suggests new truths: as, for 
instance, the whole “‘ romantic’ movement sought new truth. 
Many of them brought literature to bear on music, and music 
to illuminate literature. Schubert, above all, brought song 
and colour to lighten the symphony. He also brought repe- 
tition to lengthen it: and, we must add, sometimes to thicken 
it. The quality of the Unfinished is that it blends song and 
colour, on a high plane of dark feeling. The argument is less 
finely sustained ; but, in the first movement, there is a unifying 
sense of power in the use of that opening bass theme, on which 
the development is almost entirely built. Note how, because 
of its dominance there, Schubert keeps it out of the recapitulation, 
but makes it the clinching thought at the end. I need not, 
perhaps, remind many that the work, begun on October 30, 
1822, and meant as an acknowledgment of Schubert’s election 
to membership of two musical societies, was left untouched 
(there is part of the scherzo, but no sketch for the finale), during 
the remaining six years of the composer’s life ; and that it was 
first performed in Vienna in 1865. 

Walter starts wisely, steady, though he drags a trifle later: 
not badly. How many pullings-about have we heard! “ It’s 
all in the music.” Just let it out. How concentrated, terse, 
are the themes—the bass one, the accompaniment that is yet 
a theme, then oboe-and-clarinet. We are at the G major theme 
—how finely led in—at bar 44. The fifth droop at 63 (loud: 
after the pause) may be from the oboe-clarinet theme’s first 
notes. The fire burns strongly, with moments of blazing which 
are all the keener because of the quietness of the general feeling. 
Modulations are a great glory in Schubert—to me, one of the 
best. Happy the ear that trains itself to catch them. In the 
last inch of side 2, where the recapitulation comes, we mark 
the start in B minor (oboe-clarinet theme), then, on its repetition, 
when he seems like moving to D (232,3), he goes to E minor ; 
then, instead of going to G (236,7), he moves to A, then to 
F sharp minor, sliding by D, and up the scale to the climax: 
then the horn leads us into D for the surety of the second subject. 
This key-sliding is so familiar that we are apt to pass it by: 
but it is one of the strongest means of moving us. The alternation 
between two keys (as the F sharp minor and D major, here) 
is a beautiful art of balance, indeed, as delighting as the art of 
an athlete whose performance never can be sufficiently appraised, 
because it seems so easy. 
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Alas, why does Walter play that trick in opening the second 
movement ? Always some little flaw. The opening bar at 
one pace, then an ugly trip-up to another—when surely, if ever 
in the world, the music wants to move both grandly and humanely; 
above all, steadily. Before mid-side we are almost at 76 to the 
quaver beat. But it is Andante con moto. He makes it ponderous, 
though I think he seeks serenity. Note, for the second theme, 
a syncopated accompaniment again, as in the first movement 
(side 4, 2}ins.). Lovely modulations about here. The speed 
is worked up, at the climax, end of side 4. From here it goes 
at about the pace I like—except for the slight dragging at 
cadences. There is little development (mostly on theme 2, 
with imitations); early on side 5 we are at the recapitulation. 
Just before this, the instruments have a little interplay that 
beautifully changes the scene. The coda, with its key-changes, 
winds gently away into the distance, meditating on remembered 
loveliness. If you don’t mind the pace-troubles, this is a recording 
to give you genuine pleasure in colour and sentiment. 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Talich) : Slavonic Dances 
Nos. 11 and 13 (Dvorak). H.M.V. B8511 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 


Two more from the Op. 72 set. The first, in G, relies much on 
repetition of motives, with slight change of decoration, as in the 
four semiquaver figure. It has one of the composer’s characteristic 
key-jumps at bar 27 (where the time is slightly slowed), and that 
slipping from major to minor that is such a charming trait—first 
from F to D minor, then from B flat minor to D flat major (at 27, 
where there is an extra bar—phrase of 5) ; and then a wide jump, 
from E, through C, back to F. The curious opening cadence-bar, 
followed by a two-bar phrase, is notable. The middle section, 
with its languorous mood, seems less Bohemian ; and that which 
follows (beginning with the ornaments—crush-notes) reminds us 
of the “‘ janissary ” style that Mozart was fond of. Possibly some 
native touch is herein. The playing is not always quite so precise 
as usual. No. 13 has a weightier motion, diversified, as in the 
Hungarian dances we know so well. The variety of ideas spent 
upon these small pieces is remarkable. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky);: Will o’ the 
Wisps Minuet and Hungarian March, from Faust 
(Berlioz). H.M.V. DB3009 (12 in., 6s.). 

Never was damnation accomplished to more attractive music. 
What an Op. 1! At twenty-five, too! True, it was in 1846, a 
good many years later, that Berlioz reshaped the “‘ Eight Scenes 
from Faust,” but many of the freshest beauties came first. The 
will o’ the wisps’ music (known in some English labelling as 
Dance of Sprites) accompanies the dance of the flame-spirits before 
Margaret’s house. Koussevitzky makes it all beautifully clear. On 
the other side is the famous March, recorded to perfection, and 
beautifully graded. In the best of Berlioz (as in side 1), exquisite 
delicacy and simplicity combine with a happy innocence (so it 
sounds to us now). In these unaffected strains we find one aspect 
of Berlioz’s genius that, however much we may argue about others, 
stands as the plain man’s wisest introduction to his powers. The 
B.B.C. has given us the whole work at least once, but it seems to fear 
repeating these treats often. Much of Berlioz needs to be tasted 
frequently until it takes full hold of the appetite. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Antal Dorati): Le Beau 
Danube: Ballet music (J. Strauss, arr. R. Désormiére). 
H.M.V. C2869-70-71 (12 in., 12s.). 

I suggest a good Christmas present for our friends who label : a 
box of assorted French accents. The arranger and orchestrator of 
this music for Massine’s ballet needs both acute and grave ; and 
while I do not insist that the situation is either, it seems a pity to 
deprive him. The Russian Ballet’s production, costumed as in 
1860, glorifies Johann and the young dancers. Who can forget 
Massine’s gorgeously dapper Hussar, that deliciously absurd King 
of the Dandies, first played, I believed, by one whose name I 
forget, and later by Lichine, Mr. Borovansky’s swanky Athlete, 
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Riabouchinska’s wilful Daughter, or Danilova’s masterful Street 
Dancer ? The fops en _féte enjoy the strolling players’ show. The 
hussar has known the lady dancer before. Recognition! His new 
young lady is overcome. The ladies quarrel, and the outcome is 
sure—the stroller will continue to stroll, and the lovers comme il 
faut will continue their courtship: papa and mamma will see to 
that. In a second scene, dramatically unnecessary, the street 
dancer comes back, and peace is made. This is all my eye, but 
who cares about that, when there is a chance of getting more of 
J. S.’s music ? The Blue Danube itself appears on side 4, in a 
sufficiently solid, British performance, safe, unexciting. Before 
that there is a succession of entertaining tunes, all the better for 
getting away for a while from the sometimes too insistent waltz 
rhythm. The recording is straightforward, clear and forward 
without being too hefty. The playing could be more subtly 
nuanced. Strauss triumphed not only because he had the luck to 
inherit his father’s skill (who had the first and best luck, that of 
getting in on the ground floor of a new democratic amusement), 
but because he was strong-headed and did not play down to the 
lowest, as modern caterers for the masses do. Also, he was not 
inflated with false values ; and he happened to be an artist, 
which not one in a hundred of to-day’s scribblers is. M. Désor- 
miére’s re-scoring has probably not been extensive ; some of the 
best pleasure in Strauss’s music lies in its lightness, with, at need, 
a delightful sturdiness. It had to tell in the ballroom, but it was 
never vulgar. Where would you find better gaiety than in the 
polka on the last half of side 3 ? Perhaps side 5 shows, as well as 
any, the variety of Johann’s attack. This record, 2871, would 
please any lover of old-time dancing. The recording, while not 
showing great grace in the fiddling, has the merit of crisp, clear, 
tone, set forth in a broad style that might even, at moments, be 
described as having a tinge of healthy vulgarity ; but it is all 
perfectly in keeping with the style of the music. The ballet 
subtilises and mannerises, bringing the touch of aristocracy to 
what is really democratic at root. No matter: it’s all good fun 
—the pleasantest of changes from pondering upon ponderosities. 


Viennese Waltz Orchestra: Medley of Strauss Waltzes. 
H.M.V. C2882 (10 in., 4s.). 


Another finely sharp-set performance, with more wheedling 
about it, more finesse, and no exaggerated rubato. Ideal, for me. 
One good thing can be learned from comparing such records— 
wherein lies rhythmic style. There is, I think, some misconception 
about what constitutes the Viennese waltz cachet. I have heard 
some absurdly hiccoughy performances which pretended to be the 
real thing. It would be salutary if we could often have a statistical 
record of rubato, such as that which Sir John McEwen had made 
of two pianists’ performance of a Chopin piece. The olian 
reproducing piano cut the exact length of their notes, and these 
were shown on squared paper, so that we could see exactly where 
Pachmann differed from someone else, and both from the note- 
lengths that Chopin wrote. Even then, only experience and a 
subtle sense of rhythmic balance will enable us to criticise them. 
I like that remark of an old Atheneum critic, who said that though 
Chopin, in playing his own music, “leaned about within the 
bars ” more than anyone else, yet his performance was “ subject 
to a prevailing sentiment of measure ’’ (I quote from memory). 
That is the essence of good rubato—a subtle sense of rhythm, not 
too common, I fear, in this country. How strange it seems that 
Theodore Hook, the novelist and wit, had to fight a duel with a 
general, because he had said the waltz led to licentiousness, whilst 
the other defended it. It may once have been so associated, but 
nowadays it seems to be held up as a symbol of purity in the dance 
—against the “ licentious ” dances of to-day. Thus, as ever, the 
whirligig. So long as we have the waltzes so truly recorded on as 
this disc, I shall back them, in their original form, against all 
comers. It is only against those who (as Henry Carey put it two 
hundred years ago)— 

**' To mangled Scraps of many an Ancient tune 
Tagg Feetless Jingle, Jarring and Jejune,” 
that I raise a war-cry. 
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Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Overture to Poet 
and Peasant (Suppé). H.M.V. C2874 (12 in., 4s.). 


I delve into my archives in vain for the story of Poet and Peasant. 
Please don’t waste time searching for it! I can live without it. 
I suppose the operetta»came here sometime in the eighties. By 
radio we now and again hear one or two other Suppé overtures, 
but I have never come across a vocal extract from Poet and Peasant, 
and he might almost be put down as a “ one piece” man. Is 
there any other instance of a work’s overture, and nothing at all 
else from it, being kept in popular programmes ? I do not at the 
moment recall one. There is some pleasing string tone here 
(cello), and the wind, in that passage which derives so obviously 
from Verdi, is full and charming. When we come to the f parts, 
we have that almost-fuller-than-lifesize effect which I personally 
like less. Is it, perchance, recorded for the sort of mansion that 
the best Bostonians have, or for those clubs of Piccadillyan 
distinction on which, in that haughty city, I have gazed with awe ? 
In my 10 by 6 suburban chamber it is nearly as terrific as Bliss’s 
music for Things to Come was in my local cinema the other 
week: but not quite. That was perfectly overpowering. This is 
not, but it is quite big enough. Many will enjoy it, and the 
full-blooded music can stand it pretty well. There used to be 
fifty-nine different arrangements of this overture. One that I 
burn to hear before I die would make it up to sixty—that for the 
new accordion bands, with whom I recently spent a long day. 
Meanwhile, this Bostonian performance is tip-top. 


PARLOPHONE 


Grand Symphony Orchestra, Paris (Conductor unnamed) : 
Suite Algérienne (Saint-Saéns). Parlophone R2274-7 
(10 in., 10s.). 

Only one other recording on eight sides is listed, priced in 
America, I see, at six dollars. The four records each contain 
one scene: (1) En vue d’Alger; (2) Rapsodie Mauresque; (3) 
Réverie du Soir; (4) Marche Militaire Frangaise. The music is 
Op. 60 (1880: Saint-Saéns was forty-five). The composer 
was very fond of travel, and his journeys to Africa, Ceylon, 
and further East produced many musical impressions, with 
plenty of exotic spice in them, and a good deal more local colour 
than the works of the majority of those who have written sketches 
of this kind. The suite is sub-titled Picturesque Impressions of a 
Journey. In the first place, a slight affair, we are approaching 
Algiers from the sea. The rolling opening may be a seascape. 
It reminds me a little of Mendelssohn’s methods. Near the 
end of side 1 there is a touch of (possibly) native song. A fuller 
note of this kind is sounded on side 2. One programme informs 
me that a call to Allah is included. This, then, on side 2, may 
be it. The Moorish Rhapsody seems to mingle native with French 
traits, and the composer’s classical tendency peeps out. On 
side 4 the dance becomes more exotic (to our ears). A third 
tune, for flute, is catchy and pretty. To it the drum, two against 
three, keeps drubbing. The recording of this movement wants 
weight, and the fiddles are not impressive. The third movement 
has a sub-title, At Blidah, which I see is a fortified town, built 
in the 16th century on the site of a Roman station, at the 
foot of the Little Atlas mountains. It is noted for its orange- 
gardens, in which we can picture the composer roaming in the 
cool of the evening. Here is a love-song on the viola, that sounds 
more Saint-Saénsy than Algerian. It seems a good example 
of the theatrical-exotic, that no one has handled better than 
Frenchmen. Of its kind, it is a capital little piece, just suffi- 
ciently luscious to be true S.-S., and not too sentimental. The 
finale celebrates the glories of La Belle France, in a manner 
that would catch on anywhere: an excellent specimen of the 
military march. I cannot get very full tone from the record, 
on my apparatus, though I can feel them working up well 
enough, and the playing comes out with a sparkle. Steel is 
wanted ; even then, I think the recording has not quite caught 
the size of the thing, which goes with a fine little blaze: the 
real panache. 

W. R. A. 














INSTRUMENTAL 
Rudolf Serkin (piano) Sonata in F minor, Op. 57 (Appassion- 


ata) (Beethoven). H.M.V. C2879-81 (three 12 in., 12s.). 

This is, I think, the first solo record from Rudolf Serkin whom 
we know well in his association with Adolf Busch. It is an 
impressive if not wholly successful début. If the rendering by 
Edwin Fischer, noticed in the October number, 1935 (H.M.V. 
DB2517-9) was ‘“‘ unbuttonedly dramatic” this interpretation 
goes even further, but not so deep. 

That the dynamic contrasts are to be very sharply defined is 
shown by the pianist’s reading of the transition from pp to f on 
the first page after the beautifully veiled tone quality of the 
opening tune. The publisher’s title “‘ Appassionata ” certainly 
fits the bill here! There is a splendid even if occasionally 
hisirionic vitality in this interpretation, which may justly be 
called volcanic. One of the best pages is that in the Coda which 
leads into the section marked pit allegro. The upward march 
of the bass and the whirling semiquavers above are finely done. 
It is in the slow movement that Serkin fails. It is just dull: and 
one feels it is with relief that he reaches the allegro ma non troppo. 
This is well played but not with Fischer’s superlative command 
of the keyboard. There is an occasional feeling that the music 
might run away with the player, though the speed is not excessive. 

The first movement is complete on C2879 and this should 
certainly be heard. For the rest the deeper message of Beethoven 
is not to be found here. The recording, apart from a few 
metallic movements and some strain on one’s fibre needle at 
the end of the two quick movements, is first rate: full toned and 
with a very clear bass. 


Rubinstein (piano): Prelude in A minor (Debussy) and 
Forlane (Ravel). H.M.V. DB2450 (12 in., 6s.). 

Percy Grainger’s record of the Toccata from Debussy’s early 
piano suite Pour le piano written in 1896 and the next piano 
work after the Suite Bergamesque, was one of the outstanding 
piano records of the pre-electric days—he has since re-recorded 
it—but the music itself is little more than an exercise and the 
same may be said of this Prelude. It is the middle movement, 
Sarabande, that gives value to the set. Needless to say Rubin- 
stein does all that can be done with the piece, playing it with 
great gusto and a nice rubato where Debussy pulls up to dally 
with his new toy, the so-called whole tone scale, in a cadenza. 
Here then is simply a sketch, by no means unattractive, for later 
works. 

Forlane is the fifth movement of Ravel’s Tombeau de Couperin 
(piano version, 1914). The morbid little tune that runs through 
it has a strange fascination. It sounds intoxicated, but very 
pleasantly. The asperity of the harmonies towards the close— 
Couperin in a distorting mirror—seems a little out of place, 
but is unlikely to worry anyone these days. The music is played 
with a courtly precision that makes its decadence more marked. 
As I have said it is oddly fascinating. 

The piano tone is not in the first class and causes some jangling 
moments in the Debussy. 
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Rubinstein (piano): Prelude in C sharp minor (Rachmani- 
noff) and Minuet (Schubert). H.M.V. DBgor1 (12 in., 6s.). 
After listening to the Bach Overtures I contemplated the 
first side of this record with hostility and nausea. To have to 
come down to earth in such a balloon! But in the event the 
fine art of Rubinstein manages to reveal the work for the sound 
piece of music it really is. He flings down a challenge with the 
big unisons of the opening bars and the long holding of the last 
one, and he wins all along the line. Never for a moment is 
he hurried into the transpontine transports with which we are so 
painfully familiar in pianists whose desire it is to be “ effective ”’ 
at all costs. The pace is never too quick, and carefully cal- 
culated tone levels, judicious rubato, and a scrupulously clean 
use of the sustaining pedal show a dignity the music has for long 
not been allowed to have. 

On the reverse is Schubert’s familiar little Minuet in B minor, 
from which budding pianists—and not only these—may learn 
a lesson from the exact timing of the quaver groups and the 
beautiful lyrical tone in the softly played Trio in the major. 

The microphone has stood up well to the massive parts of 
the Prelude so that here is a record to be warmly recommended. 


Eileen Joyce (piano): Prelude and Fugue in A minor 
(Bach-Liszt). Parlophone E11310 (12 in., 4s.). 

Eileen Joyce has turned away from comparatively light music 
to a work that needs great force and control, and with great 
success. 

It is probably best to think, if one can, of piano transcriptions 
of Bach’s organ works without reference to the instrument for 
which they were written and so pass over what are, from the 
organist’s point of view, serious modifications to suit a very 
different medium. 

The Buxtehudean Prelude is given with the brilliance and 
energy—though not excess in either—it demands: the Fugue 
is taken at nearly double the pace usual on the organ, but the 
part-playing is very clear and the pedal passages do not lose as 
much dignity as one fears, and as is often the case. In the nature 
of things the great climax cannot make the majestic effect it has 
on the organ, but one always feels the player is appreciating 
the fine architectonic ‘ build-up.” 

The recording, on the whole, is good, with the exception of 
one or two rather unpleasant moments. The soft swell-manual 
passages come out beautifully. A record that will add to Miss 
Joyce’s reputation and delight her admirers. I wish she would 
now give us one of the Bach Suites or a selection of the °48, for 
there is an interesting Bach player in this very talented young 
artist. 


Paul Grimmer (’cello) and Wilhelm Kempff (piano) : ’Cello 
Sonata in A major, Op. 69, No. 3 (Beethoven). Decca- 
Polydor CA8259 (12 in., 4s.). 


This most lovely sonata belongs to a period, between 1805 
and 1812—it actually was written in 1808—when Beethoven 
was pouring out a flood of wonderful works such as the G major 
piano Concerto, the violin Concerto, the three Rasoumovsky 
Quartets, the fourth, fifth, and sixth Symphonies, and the Piano 
Trios, Op. 70, of which the first number in D major was reviewed 
last month. j 

The great feature of the first movement, apart from its broad 
and dignified chief subject and the tenderness of the second 
subject, is the magnificent Coda, a superb organic growth up to 
the last bar. 

The tricky Scherzo is as difficult to bring off successfully as 
that of the violin and piano Sonata in A minor (Op. 24) and 
though the players do not of course fail rhythmically here, the 
movement is not played with the kind of stealthy stalk which 
makes it most effective and is surely implied by its nature. Note 
the way the ’cello slinks off in the Coda/ 

The short slow movement, on the other hand, is exquisitely 
done, and the quiet opening with the piano softly supporting 
the caressing tones of the ’cello gave me infinite pleasure. Unlike 
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the slow movement of the E flat string quintet this one is all too 
short. Dr. Ernest Walker points out that though all but five 
bars of the movement are in E major “‘ the gradual over-balancing, 
so to speak, in the direction of the key of the finale is so perfectly 
managed that the whole sounds quite natural and inevitable.” 
No other great classic contains a similar example. 

Most lovely is the opening tune of the finale and hardly less 
so the questioning second subject, heard also on the ’cello, with 
the staccato reply of the piano. It is on Part V, just after the 
start, that there comes the wonderful return to the opening tune, 
a never failing thrill for those who have ears to hear. 

The playing and recording of this glorious work are so good 
as to put it into the same category as the ‘‘ Kreutzer ”’ recording 
which Kempff made with Kulenkampff. And that, as readers 
know, is in the highest class. 

It is true that occasionally—only I think in the first movement 
——the ’cellist’s bow has not quite bitten on to the strings, and that 
the piano is sometimes over prominent: but these are mere 
incidentals. Tone and balance are, generally, of the greatest 
excellence and the singing tone of the ’cellist is of exceptional 
beauty and charm. Neither artist is afraid of soft playing. 

From this praise I must regretfully exclude the Bach Prelude 
ind Fugue in D major from the first book of the ’48 which occupies 
the vacant side of the last record. The Prelude is done in rather 
100 hasty a manner and without sufficient attention to the inner 
spirit of it, and—oddly enough, if it is the same piano—the piano 
sounds slightly out of tune and not too pleasant. 

The labelling of these records has been carelessly done, for the 
‘cellist’s name is also given as playing in the Bach, and the name 
of the work is omitted from the second side of the Beethoven 
to make way for a double announcement of “ Piano and ’Cello, 
Op. 69, No. 3”! An obvious mistake which has no doubt 
been rectified. The first movement is complete on CA8259. 


Milstein (violin) and Mittmann (piano) : From my homeland 
No. 2 (Smetana) and Consolation (No. 3) (Liszt). 
Columbia LX558 (12 in., 6s.). 

Smetana wrote two small works for violin and pianoforte, 
& domoviny (at home) of which this is the second. The music 
consists of a number of tunes of strongly national flavour loosely 
strung together but full of that enchanting melodiousness and 
rhythmic gaiety associated with the Bohemian Mozart. The 
Liszt is an arrangement of the third of the set of six piano pieces, 
of which the last is the most often played. 

This is the best record we have had from Milstein so far. 
In the Smetana there is both fire, melancholy, and gaiety, in 
the Liszt tenderness and lyrical beauty. He gives us once or 
twice some of that wonderful arpeggio playing in which he excels. 
I feel that in making this record the artist was perfectly at home 
(no pun on the Smetana intended!) with the microphone and 
so able to display his consummate technical ability and fine 
musicianship to the full. The recording is splendid except 
for one obtrusive note in the accompaniment of Milstein’s very 
able partner. This comes at the opening of the Smetana, but 
is only a very small blemish on a most charming disc. A.R. 





The Ideal Christmas Gift 


BALLROOM 
DANCING 


By ALEX MOORE 


All your friends w.ll love to have this fascinating guide. Written by a 
well-known demonstration dancer (and containing 60 special charts) it 
will quickly enable the beginner to master the simpler 4/- net 
steps, and more advanced dancers to perfect their steps and 

(4/5 by post) 


learn new variations. 264 pages. 
PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
P.S.—Don’t forget to buy a copy for yourself! 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Budapest Quartet : String Quartet in E minor, Op. 59, 
No. 2 (Beethoven). H.M.V.DB2907-10 (four 12 in., 24s.). 
With this recording H.M.V. completes the trio of Rasoumoy- 
sky’s, for the two others have been done by the Budapest Quartet 
(No. 1, F major: D1660-3) and the Busch Quartet! (No. 3, 
C major: DB1799-80). 

The E minor has taken its numerical place in-the affections 
of chamber music lovers. It has been said to be “‘ more constantly 
in the pathetic vein, and is shadowed with mystery in the first 
and second movement.” The glory of the work is the “ starry ” 
adagio of the second movement. In it we discover Beethoven 
finding the beauty of God in the starry heavens—for it is said 
to be inspired by a night of meditation in the valley of Baden, 
near Vienna—as he found the image of God in his soul when 
he wrote the glorious “Holy Song of Thanksgiving” of the 
A minor Quartet Op. 132: man’s two levels of natural and 
supernatural religion. (Note that both movements are founded 
on chorale-like themes.) But there are many other striking 
things in the Quartet. The impressive (and expressive) silences 
of the first movement, its lovely second subject and triumphant 
burst into the recapitulation ; the wistful melancholy of the 
Allegretto with its théme Russe Trio (not quite happily fused into 
the scheme) and the boisterous finale in which Beethoven refuses 
to allow the rondo tune to be in its proper key but forces it to 
remain in C major instead of E minor. 

The music is sufficiently analysed in the leaflet which accom- 
panies it so that I will speak only of the fine performance it 
receives : though there is little to say but to recapitulate former 
praise bestowed upon this admirable quartet. They entirely 
realise the mysterious shadowy nature of the principal subject 
in the first movement and their chording and general ensemble 
are as excellent as ever. But a special word of praise must 
be accorded to the leader’s playing of those long scale passages 
in the slow movement—which perhaps seemed to scale heaven 
and earth as he contemplated the starry skies—and to the beau- 
tiful management of the recapitulation in this movement (half- 
way through record 4). If I may quote myself the recording 
is so good that one forgets all about it. 

The first movement is complete on DB2go7 and the last 
movement on DBag1o. 


*Lener String Quartet and William Primrose (viola) : 
Quintet in C major, Op. 29 (Beethoven). Columbia 
LX546-9 (four 12 in., 24s.). 

Beethoven and Richard Strauss are two outstanding examples 
of great composers who also showed themselves good business 
men. Finding that the house of Artaria in Vienna had issued 
a pirated edition of his String Quintet in C, then due to appear 
from Breitkopf and Hartel, Beethoven asked that all the printed 
copies be sent to his pupil Ries for corrections. These corrections 
he ordered to be made in such a way that every copy was spoilt. 
The scratching-out was particularly vigorous (and appropriately !) 
in the scherzo. 

It is not however this circumstance that gave the work its 
nickname of the “ Storm Quintet ” but the tremolos and semi- 
quaver passages in the last movement. . The justification for the 
title is slight. 
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The music is well analysed in the leaflet which accompanies 
the recording. If not the most interesting Beethoven the work 
has many beautiful features ; the tunefulness of its themes— 
the one that opens the first movement is exceptionally lovely 
—a slow movement which if rather too long—three sides—is 
laid out with great skill for the medium—the fizzicati are 
enchanting and there is a delightful conversation between the 
first violin and the other instruments—a notably fine and fiery 
scherzo, and the varied appeal of a last movement which so little 
corresponds in mood to the title given to it. 

The performance is not up to the usual Lener high standard, 
and has something less than their wonted finish in the first move- 
ment. The recording does not help matters here. The tone 
of the leader sounds sometimes too keen and there are some 
small blasts—on my instrument at any rate. 

Matters improve all round as the work progresses, but there 
is not the same unity of purpose (and of instruments) usually 
found in this quartet. The extra viola part is played by William 
Primrose. The last record is the one for the purchaser of a 
single disc (LX549). 


The Adolf Busch Orchestra led by Adolf Busch: Overture 
in C major (Bach). H.M.V. DBgo12-4. Overture in 
B minor (Bach). H.M.V. DB3015-7. (Six 12 in., 36s.). 

I had no idea when reviewing the Handel Concertos that 
this month would also bring us two of Bach’s Overtures ; a rich 
and rewarding month indeed. The works should properly be 
called Overtures rather than Suites, for in them, as Parry says, 
Bach was experimenting in the most extended form of the French 
overture. Those works contained several movements such as 
the massive opening movement and fugal movement following 
which Bach retains, together with the characteristic ‘‘ grand 
harmonies, suspensions and forcible discords”: but, to quote 
Parry again, “they serve only as a framework upon which Bach 
elaborates the superb texture of fine instrumental passages, 
shakes, turns, and ornaments of all kinds, which make every 
moment and every ession alive with genuine instrumental 
effect and interest.”” Bach follows the French model in pre- 
senting, after the two serious opening movements, a number 
of dance movements generally of the liveliest character, though 
never, it goes without saying, in the smallest way trivial, for 
they bear always the impress of his great mind and sincere 
character. 

The strings are, of course, the foundation of the orchestra 
used but in the C major Overture two oboes and a bassoon are 
added, while the B minor Overture includes a “ brilliant and 
decorative flute.” 

The C major Overture is laid out as follows: 

DBgo12 Overture—Vivace (fugue). 

DB3013 Courante: Gavottes 1 and 2, and Forlane: Minuets 
1 and 2. 

DB3014 Bourrées 1 and 2 and Passepieds 1 and 2. 


The stateliness and courtly precision of the playing is shown 
at once in the magnificent opening movement, of the same 
type as that which suggested to Goethe (when Mendelssohn 
played him the Overture in D major (No. 1) ) a number of sump- 
tuously dressed people walking in stately fashion down a great 
staircase. Delicious relief from the weight of string tone is 
afforded by the oboe and bassoon duet in the fugal movement 
following—a section actually marked Trio—and a fine proportion 
is given to the whole by the return to the slow section. 

Of the lovely dances that succeed a word must be said about 
the Forlane (see also Rubinstein’s record of Ravel’s piece from 
the “ Tombeau de Couperin ”’—a very different story). This 
Forlane was an Italian dance, in 6-8 or 6-4 tune, popular with 
the Venetian gondoliers. Bach’s dance is in 6-4 tune. The 
oboes have the Second Gavotte to themselves, but the violins, 
playing softly, alone provide contrast in the Second Minuet. 

I have not received the last record in which the oboes and 
bassoon are heard in the Second Bourrée, and the oboes in the 
Second Passepied. : 
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The B minor Overture follows the same lines, with the flute 
alternating with the strings in brilliant passages, lightly accom- 
panied, in the fugal movement. The flute is heard also in the 
Second Bourrée, the double of the Polonaise (how different a dance 
to that in Handel’s third Concerto!), and the bewitching 
Badinerie which concludes the Overture. 

No one who has heard the Adolf Busch Chamber Orchestra 
at Queen’s Hall will need to be told what a magnificent 
ensemble it is, but it is possible that some of those who listen to 
the records may wonder why there is not more light and shade 
given to the music instead of a one tone level. Busch is a 
historically minded musician and remembers that Bach, in 
many works, does not calculate on any variation in tone-strength. 
So, as Schweitzer tells us, the Courante, Sarabande, and Gigue 
of the B minor clavier partita are taken forte throughout as well 
as the first Gavottes, Passepieds, and Bourrées: but the second 
dances attached to these are to be played on the piano manual 
of the two-manual harpsichord. In the orchestral Overtures, 
however, Bach indicates changes, not for the dances, but for 
the introductions and free movements, as in the overture to the 
last partita. The recording, though distinctly over-amplified, 
is really splendid, and too high praise cannot be given to a per- 
formance so vital, so rhythmically alive, and phrased with such 
precision and loving fidelity to the spirit of Bach. The only 
thing I wish is that the quiet dances had been more quietly 
given. A little more flexibility here and there, a little less energy 
perhaps (as in the first Minuet of the B minor Overture) would 
have been pleasant: but here is undoubtedly a magnificent 
achievement which, with the Handel Concertos, must at once 
be added to our record shelves. 

Those who can only afford one record from each work are 
advised to get the two opening movements of the C major Over- 
ture (DBgo12) and the last record of the B minor Overture 
(DBgor7). 

The latter work is disposed as follows : 


DBgo15. Overture and Fugue. 

DBgo16. Rondeau and Sarabande. 

DBgo17. Bourrées 1 and 2: Polonaise, Double and Minuet : 
Badinerie. 


A.R. 
ORGAN 


When a lover of organ music is so concerned for the honour 
of his instrument that, considering it has been ill-served up 
to now by the recording companies, he expends a considerable 
sum of money and unlimited time and energy in getting records 
made which will reach as high a standard as possible, when 
such enterprise is shown, we cannot withhold respectful 
admiration. 

Mr. Arthur de Brisay (whose little book on “‘ The Organ and 
its Music’ many will remember) a master of Bedford School, 
has engaged Mlle. Noélie Pierront, organist of St. Pierre du gros 
Caillon, Paris, who won the first prize for organ playing at the 
Paris Conservatoire, to make a series of records of music not 
before recorded, and with a determination to avoid the faults 
of most other organ records issued : that is to say, booming and 
blaring and a general effect as of a mammoth concertina. With 
Mr. de Brisay was associated Felix Abrahamian, of the Organ 
Music Society and the Stroud Recording Studio, Ltd. The 
organ chosen was the two-manual instrument of the Church 
of St. Mary le Savoy, Cleveland Street, London, W.1, rebuilt 
—but incorporating most of the Snetzler pipework of the original 
organ (1757)—by Messrs. Walker in 1935. 

To choose music not before recorded is not in itself a matter 
of account, unless the music is really worthy and interesting. 
That this is so in the present case will be shown by the list of 
pieces played by Mlle. Pierront. 


1. Five Christmas Choral Preludes from ‘The Little Organ 
Book.” Bach. 
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(1) Der Tag, dir ist so freudenreich ; (2) Lobt gott, ihr 
Christen, allzugleich, and (3) Von Himmel hoch; (4) in 
dulci jubilo ; (5) Wir Christenleut. 

2. Choral Prelude, “‘ Schmiike dich, o liebe Seele.’’ 

3. Fantasia in G major. Bach. 

4- Te Deum (1st Verset) and Chorale ‘‘ Auf Meinem lieben Goitt.’’ 

Buxtehude. w 

A word as to Nos. 2 and 3. No. 2 is the setting from the 
Eighteen Chorale Preludes and the Fantasia is the early work 
with the long Grave section. 

Has Mr. de Brisay been successful in this bold and hazardous 
undertaking ? In spite of a first attempt when the electric 
current failed, in spite of difficulties of running cables into the 
church selected, and of all attendant difficulties, one can say 
that this brave attempt has met with remarkable success: a 
success which lies chiefly in the wonderful delicacy and intimacy 
which these records show, to a degree never before achieved. 
Schmiike dich (Deck thyself, my soul, with gladness) is here really a 
meditation, “ a wonderful, innermost document of great fascina- 
tion.” The mellow toned accompaniment approxithates to the 
muted strings one would write for if orchestrating the piece, 
and it produces an indescribably beautiful effect of hushed 
awareness of the lovely chorale tune played on a soft Swell reed. 

The only thing with which I find to disagree is the ritardando 
used by the player soon after the opening of the second side. 
It seems excessive. I could also have dispensed with a touch 
of rubato a few bars later. But these are small points over which 
organists love to argue. 

The opening quick section of the Fantasia with its exquisitely 
done echo effects is even more successful as organ playing and 
recording of the finest kind. The player, to my thinking, rightly, 
does not use the full Swell (without reeds) for this section, but 
follows the Novello edition suggestion of soft 8-ft. and 4-ft. 
throughout. The tone of these stops is of great sweetness 
and delicacy. 

At the return of the section, after the Grave, the melody notes 
in left-hand manual part are very effectively picked.out on the 
Great. The five-part Grave shows up the rather piercing nature 
of the Great second Principal and suffers a loss of outline. 
Recording cannot yet deal satisfactorily with the Full Organ 
which, in any case, tends to blurr melodic outline. The same 
criticism applies to Von Himmel hoch. This cannot be regarded 
as a success. But In dulci jubilo, played on soft Swell stops, is 
simply enchanting. The cross-rhythms and the melodic outlines 
come out excellently. Again Wir Christenleut is too fiery, 
and there is a lack of clarity in the left-hand part, but Der Tag 
is most lovely. 

The chorale tune is played on the same solo stop as in Schmiike 
dich and the joy-motive which occupies the other manual is most 
clearly heard throughout. The pedal part in Auf Meinem lieben 
Gott is fine and the general effect good. 

I am left with no space to speak of the Buxtehude and so must 
report that both of his pieces are exceedingly well recorded. 
An analysis of the Te Deum by Sydney Grew, which began last 
July, has been appearing in Musical Opinion. 

Mlle. Pierront is a fine artist and those who maintain a curious 
prejudice against women organists will, I think, be won over 
by the cleanness and clarity of her pedal work—the department 
in which one expects women to fail—and the general beauty 
of her phrasing, registration and interpretations. 

These records may be obtained singly (the edition is limited) 
so long as the stock lasts and cost 7s. 6d. each, postage and 
packing free. Orders, accompanied by a remittance, should be 
sent to: 


Bach. 


A. Delacour de Brisay, 
Bedford School, 
Bedford. 

If the response is satisfactory, Mr. de Brisay will issue another 
set later on. I sincerely trust that readers who really care for 
the best in organ music will respond enthusiastically to a venture 
of high artistic merit. nine 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Enrico Caruso (tenor) with orchestra: Il fior che avevi a me 
tu dato from Carmen (Bizet) and Addio alla madre from 
Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni) ; sung in Italian. 
H.M.V. DBg023 (12 in., 6s.). 

Presumably the Caruso record issued last month has proved to 
be a winner, for here comes another to claim our attention. 

The Flower song from Carmen was recorded in 1909. There were 
two recordings to choose from, one sung in French and the other 
in Italian ; the latter, Jl fior che avevi a me tu dato, has been chosen 
and wisely, too, I think. It is finely sung, though the pitch of the 
sustained note in the final io ¢’amo is not steady. Turiddu’s farewell 
to his mother, Mamma, quel vino é generoso, dates from 1913. It 
reveals beauty of voice, firmness of tone and excellent dramatic 
expression ; the singing is genuinely moving and devoid of sob- 
stuff emotion. 

The re-recordings have been provided with full orchestral 
accompaniments, much to the advantage of the Cavalleria 
Rusticana air ; the air from Carmen benefits as well, but here the 
accompaniment is louder than was necessary or desirable. The 
timbre of the voice seems to have been darkened a shade in the 
Flower song. Considering how old the recordings are, surface 
noise has been reduced to a commendably low level, especially in 
the Addio alla madre. The timing of the new accompaniments to 
match the old singing has been most admirably carried out ; it is 
a really clever feat with such items as Addio alla madre and (last 
month’s) O Paradiso. 

Even though I shall continue to cherish my old recordings and 
maybe even prefer them, I have no qualms of conscience in 
recommending the new ones most cordially. 


*Marian Anderson (contralto) with Kosti Vehanen at the 
piano: Siiv, sav, susa, Op. 36, No. 4 (Sibelius) and 
Flickan kom ifran sin Alsklings Méte (Sibelius) ; sung 
in Swedish. H.M.V. DA1517 (10 in., 4s.). 

Last April (p. 469) I noticed two songs by Sibelius, sung in 
German, and briefly explained one of them, Madchen kam vom 
Stelldichein. In Swedish this song becomes Flickan kom ifran sin 
Alsklings Méte. Conversely, the Swedish song Sav, sav, susa begins, 
in the German version, with “* Schilfrohr, saus’le, Welle flich, doch 
sagt wo ist jung Ingalill, so sprecht, wo find’ ich sie ?” Why this 
young maiden Ingalill was so persecuted that she cried out like 
a dying swan and disappeared beneath the lake I cannot explain. 

It is rather unfortunate that this, the first record I have received 
by the coloured contralto, Marian Anderson, should be of two 
such unfamiliar songs. Her upper notes are rather thin and 
inclined to be shrill ; otherwise the singer’s voice is a singularly 
beautiful contralto. Following her songs with the words of the 
German texts before me, I am inclined to believe that her 
interpretations are thoroughly sound and I should like to hear 
her in some more familiar songs. The pianist deserves a word of 


praise ; the recording is of the high standard we expect from 
H.M.V. 
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Gerhard Hiisch (baritone) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Hanns Udo Miiller: O star of eve (O du mein 
holder Abendstern) and Gazing around (Blick’ ich umher 
in diesem edlen Kreise), both from Tannhiauser (Wagner) ; 
sung in German. H.M.V. DB4049 (12 in., 6s.). 

The noble and unselfish Wolfram has never been a favourite of 
mine. I have pictured him as a dreadful bore to his friends and 
relations, as a person so devoid of normal feelings that he could 
regard love as being merely a subject for philosophical speculation. 
If I have done him an injustice, I shall blame the baritones who 
have portrayed hirn to me, among them Herr Hiisch. I do not 
expect to recognise a really human Wolfram in the singer of 
Blick’ ich umher, but the singer of O du mein holder Abendstern surely 
need not keep his feelings so rigidly under control. However, I 
will readily admit that these interpretations are quite orthodox, 
after which I will go still further and declare that both arias are 
magnificently sung. The recording, too, reaches an exceedingly 
high level. Altogether this is a noteworthy record. 


Elisabeth Schumann fouprau) with Gerald Moore at the 
piano: Horch, horch! Die Lerch (Hark, hark! The lark) 
(Shakespeare-Schubert) and Sand (The little 
sandman) (Brahms, Volkskinderliedern No. 4) ; sung in 
German. H.M.V. DA1526 (10 in., 4s.). 


While it is regarded as the prerogative of a man to serenade a 
maid, I shall regard it as stupid of women singers to reverse this 
procedure and doubly stupid when the words, as in the present 
case, reveal one maid serenading another. Yet, since Mme. 
Schumann has wheedled me into believing that I ought to like 
Hark, hark, the lark, a feat that has only been done before by 
Frieda Hempel, I feel that I ought to forgive her. In any case, 
the record is well worth having for the delicious way in which 
Sandmdannchen is sung. The second verse of this is missing, but the 
nature of the words and the purely strophic setting of the song 
make this of no consequence. Mr. Gerald Moore’s accompani- 
ments are superb and the recording is excellent. 





*Claudia Muzio (soprano) and Francesco Merli (tenor), with 
orchestra : Gia nella notte densa (Duet Act 1) and Dio ti 
giocondo, o sposo (Duet Act 3), both from Otello (Verdi) ; 
sung in Italian. Col. LX550—1 (12 in., 6s. each). 

It is thirty-seven years ago since Tamagno, the original 
Otello, appeared in the part in London and, with his stentorian 
tones, made the chandelier at the Lyceum ring. Since then, note- 
worthy Otellos in this country have been Giovanni Zenatello and 
the late Renato Zanelli. A few years ago the Italians were 
acclaiming Nicolo Fusati in the réle, and now Francesco Merli 
has added it to his repertoire. Some time last year I heard the 
latter half of Otello broadcast from the La Scala, and was surprised 
at the splendid performance of the tenor ; it was Merli. With this 
performance in my mind, the two records under review rather 
disappoint me ; the passages recorded, however, are those where 
the best available tenor might not shine at his best. 

It has always been recognised that the part of Otello taxes a 
tenor’s resources very severely. I have therefore been interested 
in comparing Merli with Zenatello, Zanelli and Fusati in the love 
duet and with Fusati in the duet from Act 3. What has most 
surprised me is the excellence of the Desdemonas! Not one of the 
tenors is thoroughly satisfactory and Merli emerges from the 
comparison very well, though he is occasionally unsteady shows 
signs of strain and lacks real beauty of tone. Zanelli is also un- 
steady and his tone is woolly or muffled ; Fusati is steadier and 
powerful, but his voice is coarse ; Zenatello’s vocal line is wonder- 
fully clean and steady, but he only has the remains of a once 
beautiful voice. 

The lamented Claudia Muzio is excellent both as the sweet and 
gentle wife of Act 1 and the surprised, offended, indignant and 
heartbroken wife of Act 3. 

The anonymous orchestral playing and direction deserve 
high praise and both duets are worthily recorded. Those who 
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love Verdi’s Otello and do not own the H.M.V. album (which 
can also boast a very lovely Desdemona) should find these 
Columbia recordings very interesting ; each duet encuiae two 
sides of a record. 


Beniamino Gigli (tenor) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Bruno Seidler-Winkler : Tu sei la vita mia, from 
the film You are my life (Becce) and Notte a Venezia 
(Night in Venice) (Camaiti—Curci) ; sung in Italian. H.M.V. 
DA1535 (10 in., 4s.). 

This time last year I was noticing what I then thought was 
(and still think is) Gigli’s finest recording, O del mio dolce amor. 
Now it is the turn of a theme song, with another Italian song to 
keep it company. Truth to tell, Tu sei la vita mia is a very ordinary 
specimen of its kind ; Notte a Venezia is sufficiently different from 
the majority to make it appear more inviting, at any rate at a 
first hearing. That Gigli sings them splendidly could almost be 
taken for granted ; his superb voice and the tunefulness of the 
songs should put the success of the record beyond doubt. The 
recording is excellent. 


Julius Patzak (tenor) and Gertrud Riinger (soprano), with 
State Opera Orchestra under Wolfgang Martin: Dass 
noch einmal, noch einmal sie erschiene and In uns’re 
Heimat kehren wir wieder (Home to our mountains), 
both from Il Trovatore (Verdi) : sung in German. Decca- 
Polydor CA8264 (12 in., 4s.). 

The heading having already given the English and German 
equivalents of Ai nostri monti, it will perhaps be as well to mention 
that Dass noch einmal .. . is Mal reggendo all’ aspro assalto or In the 
combat with me contending. Both are Manrico-Azucena duets ; 
I should call the Azucena a mezzo-soprano rather than a soprano. 

Herr Patzak has a very agreeable tenor voice, but he is not the 
type of robust tenor to do full justice to Verdi’s ill-starred warrior 
hero. I doubt if the timbre of his voice is suitable, and he has not 
the necessary “‘ go”’ to attack Mal reggendo successfully. He does 
not appreciate the subtlety of the words ; at least, he does not 
indicate to the listener, as all good Manricos should, that there is 
anything of particular interest in them. Verdi did not overlook 
the point ; when properly sung, this martial air ends pp. The 
gentler strains of Ai nostri monti, the gem of Verdi’s melodious 
score, suit the tenor much better. The part of the revengeful 
gipsy is very well sung and interpreted by Gertrud Riinger. 

Both excerpts are cleanly sung with no suspicion of tremolo. 
It will have been gathered that the Mal reggendo leaves something 
to be desired. The Ai nostri monti lacks that extra charm which 
only the Italian words can give it, but is quite attractive as it 
stands ; sufficiently so, in fact, to make me regret that the scene, 
of which it forms a part, was not rendered in full. The recording 
is very good. 


Joseph Schmidt (tenor) with orchestra: Freunde, vernehmet 
die Geschichte (Friends, give heed to the story) from The 
Postillion of Lonjumeau (Adam) and, with chorus, 
Komm)’ herab, o Madonna Theresa (Descend, O 
Madonna Theresa) from Don Cesar (Rud. Dellinger— 
S. Walter) ; sung in German. Parlo. R2273 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

Whether this particular Don Cesar is the same gentleman that 
Wallace and Massenet introduced to us I do not know ; nor am 
I acquainted with the Madonna Theresa whom he woos with the 
aid of a chorus of flappers. However, Schmidt has an opportunity 
to show how well he can sing a catchy waltz song of the con- 
ventional operetta type, and makes the most of it. 

The postillion’s song, from Adolphe Charles Adam’s Le 
postillon de Longumeau, is written for a high tenor and made a 
fortune for its most famous singer, Theodore Wachtel, who was 
at one time a postillion himself. Schmidt sings it with gusto and 
makes quite a good job of it, but hardly good enough to oust 
the alternative Parlophone recording by Herr Groh, whose top 
notes so unmistakably call to mind the sound of the post-horn. 
Both songs are well accompanied and recorded. 
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Maria Cebotari (soprano) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Robert Heger : O cease thy singing, maiden fair 
(Chanson Géorgienne) (Rachmaninoff) and The Night- 
ingale (Russian folk-song) (Alexander Alabieff) ; sung in 
German. Parlophone-Odeon RO20321 (10 in., 4s.). 

Though these two songs are by Russians they make strange 
companions. The folk-song Nachtigall surely stands or falls by its 
pretty tune and lively refrain ; few, I fancy, will find that a know- 
ledge of the words adds much to their enjoyment of it. The reverse 
is undoubtedly true of the Rachmaninoff song. In general, the 
songs will appeal to two different classes of listeners, which seems 

a good reason for keeping them separate and not pairing them. 

The singer, Maria Cebotari, has recently been singing at Covent 
Garden with the Dresden Opera Company. When I recall her 
first record, a charming rendering of Mi chiamano Mimi, I feel 
convinced that she is not choosing the best material nowadays for 
displaying her voice and art to best advantage. The nightingale 
should flow freely and spontaneously, but it is sufficiently laboured 
to convey the impression that singing is a difficult business. 

O cease thy singing, maiden fair shows less evidence of effort and is 

well sung, though it does not really suit the singer’s voice. 


Herbert E. Groh (tenor), with organ: Am Weihnachtsbaum 
die Lichter brennen (The lights are burning on the Christ- 
mas Tree) and O Tannenbaum (Fir tree, green of leaf) ; 
sung in German. Parlophone R2272 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

These two little songs, admirably sung and recorded, are 
evidently issued as a Christmas offering. The first-named I meet 
for the first time ; the second one, 

O Tannenbaum, o Tannenbaum, 
Wie treu sind deine Blatter ! 

and so on, ranks among German folk-songs, and has a melody 

that will be familiar to all who have heard The red flag. The 

record will obviously appeal to Germans ; what I can say to 
suggest that it should appeal to Britishers I really do not know. 

The popularity of the singer, however, should ensure for it a fair 

hearing. 


Luigi Fort (tenor) with orchestra: Mi par @’udir ancora from 
The pearl fishers (Bizet) and Salve dimora from Faust 
(Gounod) ; sung in Italian. Col. DX756 (12 in., 4s.). 

The romance from the Pearl Fishers is invariably transposed 
down. The same thing frequently occurs with the cavatina from 
Faust ; here it has been lowered a semitone. 

If Luigi Fort is a newcomer, he is an artist of considerable 
promise. It is evident that he has an appreciation of style. It is 
equally plain, though, that his present vocal technique will not 
permit him to sing these two exacting arias with all the smooth- 
ness and elegance they require ; the voice drops at the end of 
various phrases, vowels are occasionally distorted, the high B in 
Salve dimora is not well approached and the succeeding note is off 
the pitch. It may be rightly inferred from this that Mi par d’udir 
ancora is the better sung ; in fact, it receives quite a meritorious 
performance. The Salve dimora is too uneven to be regarded with 
much satisfaction. 


Bayreuth 1936 Festival Records : Excerpts from Lohengrin, 
Die Walkiire and Siegfried, by Bayreuth Opera House, 
1936, principals, chorus and orchestra, conducted by Heinz 
Tietjen : recorded on nine Telefunken-Polydor records 
and issued by the Decca Company. SKBo2047 to 02055 
(12 in., 6s. 6d. each ; 58s. 6d. the set with album). 

These recordings were described in full, record by record, 
in last month’s advertisement (facing p. 247). They may be 
conveniently classified as follows :— 


Lohengrin : 
1. Kénigsgebet (The king’s prayer—Mein Herr und Gott). 
Bass solo and ensemble, Act I. SKBo2o50. 
2. ug der Frauen zum Miinster (Procession of noble ladies to 
the minster—Gesegnet sollst du schreiten). Choral, Act IT. 
SKBo2050. 
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3. _Vorspiel zum III Aufzug (Prelude to Act III). Orchestral, 
Act III. SKBo2051. 
4- Brautchor (Bridal chorus—Treulich gefihrt). Choral, 
Act III. SKBo2051. 
5 and 6. Das siisse Lied verhallt. Soprano-tenor love duet, 
Act III. SKBo2052. 
7.  Hoéchstes Vertrau’n. Tenor solo, Act III. SKBo2053. 
8 and 9. Gralerzahlung, part 1 (Lohengrin’s narration—Im 


fernen Land). 
02049. 

10. Gralerzéhlung, part 2 (Lohengrin’s narration—Nun_ horct 
noch, wie ich zu euch gekommen). Tenor and chorus, 
Act III. SKBo2049. 

11. Lohengrin’s Abschied (Lohengrin’s farewell—Mein lieber 


Tenor solo, Act III. SKB 02047 and 


Schwan! Ach, diese letzte traur’ge Fahrt). Tenor solo, 
Act III. SKBo2053. 
Die Walkiire : 


12. Winterstiirme wichen dem Wonnemond, and 
13. Im Lenzesmond leuchtest du hell. Soprano-tenor love duet, 


Act I. SKBo2048. 

14. Siegmund heiss’ ich. Soprano-tenor love duet, Act I. 
SKBo2047. 

Siegfried : 


15. Schmelzlied (Forging song, part 1 
neidliches Schwert), and 

16. Schmiedelied (Forging song, part 2—Schmiede, mein Ham- 
mer, ein hartes Schwert). Tenor-tenor, Act I. SKBo2054. 

17 and 18. Waldweben (Forest murmurs—Dass der mein Vater 
nich ist). Tenor solo, Act II. SKBo2055. 

Those who covet all these records will note that they earn 
the album if they buy the set, since they have to buy two pressings 
of one recording, namely the Gralerzahlung, part 1. Those who 
wish to select from the list may wonder why the Narration should 
ever need to occupy two sides and, granting that it does need 
them, wonder what use Part 1 alone (on SKBo2047) will be to 
them. Here is the explanation. Part 1 ends with “* . . . sein 
Ritter ich, bin Lohengrin gennant”’ ; in other words Part 1 is 
the Narration as we almost invariably hear it sung. However, 
as originally written by Wagner, it went on for another twenty 
lines of poetry and fifty-six bars of music, which figured in the 
original score. Realising, presumably, that he had been too 
long-winded, Wagner then had this section deleted, even before 
Liszt produced the opera at Weimar. Since Wagner himself 
thus chose to prune his own work prior to its first performance, 
it is not easy to understand why other hands should have restored 
the cut, but many will doubtless find its restoration a matter of 
considerable interest. 

No information is offered concerning the recording of these 
excerpts. I imagine them to have been recorded in the empty 
theatre. In any case, the prevailing acoustic conditions were 
not ideal for recording and, technically, these issues cannot 
be ranked among the most successful of modern productions. 
There is a lack of brilliancy ; the brass has been over-subdued. 
On the credit side, it can be said that the recordings are not too 
loud. Those responsible for the choice of excerpts evidently 
favoured a policy of safety first, for only in item 2 above do they 
appear to have offered us something new. Except for the rather 
slow and sober introduction to Act III of Lohengrin, all are vocal. 
Siegfried is Max Lorenz, Lohengrin and Siegmund are sung 
by Franz Vélker, Sieglinde and Elsa by Maria Miiller. Mime 
is Erich Zimmermann, the King is Josef von Manowarda 
and the other principals in the Lohengrin ensemble are Margarete 
Klose and Jaro Prohaska. 

The singing of the Bridal Chorus is nicely shaded and the 
stylish handling makes amends for the commonplace nature of the 
melody ; there is also good choral work in the Procession to the 
minster, which is reproduced in full, and a satisfying ensemble 
following the King’s prayer; a steadier and richer bass voice 
would have improved the prayer itself. 
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There is a good deal to admire and not much to criticise in 
the Siegfried of Max Lorenz, who sings with considerable beauty 
of tone and variety of expression but needs a little more vocal 
firmness and precision. The Waldweben excerpt is generous in 
length, running on from Dass der mein Vater nicht ist to the first 
call on Siegfried’s hunting horn ; but the hero’s brief performance 
in his hastily improvised pipe is omitted. The extracts from 
the Forging scene make rather short measure. 

Of the other recordings, perhaps the pick of the bunch are 
the three which join up to reproduce the Sieglinde-Siegmund 
love scene, from Siegmund’s Song of Spring to the end of the duet. 
Its weakness is the lack of any marked poetic feeling in the 
Song of Spring ; the singer, however, has my sympathy, since I 
cannot recognise the lyric poet in Siegmund the Walsung and 
feel -that Winterstiirme wichen dem Wonnemond, notwithstanding 
its great beauty, puts him in a false position. Franz Vélker 
sings with remarkable ease and never gives me a moment’s 
anxiety. His fair colleague uses a beautiful voice with real 
artistic skill and makes an uncommonly fine Sieglinde. Her 
only other contribution to this series of recordings suggests that 
she is an equally attractive Elsa. 

It remains to comment on Franz Vélker’s performance as 
Lohengrin. It would be difficult, I fancy, to find many artists, 
especially German-speaking artists, capable of giving a superior, 
or even an equally good performance. When I recall the many 
Lohengrins I have heard, I feel bound to rate Vélker highly. 
His voice and diction are good, his tone is as firm as a rock 
and his phrases are freely delivered. On the other hand, his 
singing lacks the true bel canto elegance that the melodious phrases 
demand, and is not very convincing when tenderness, affection and 
regret call for expression ; in short, what the singing lacks is 
charm. It is easy to listen to this Lohengrin, but not so easy 
to believe in his authenticity. He is an heroic Knight of the Grail, 
maybe, but hardly the romantic hero of Wagner’s romantic opera. 
H. F. V. L. 


SONGS AND CHORAL 


The promise of November is maintained, although pride of 
place this month passes to Decca for some unusual records 
emanating from the B.B.C. Musically, the most interesting are 
two records by the B.B.C. Chorus conducted by Leslie Wood- 
gate. On K832, they sing choral versions of two songs by 
Roger Quilter to words of Herrick, To Daffodils and To the 
Virgins, while on K841, we have two songs by Holst, which 
represent a little known side of the composer. These are a 
Wassail Song and the lovely This have I done for my true love. ‘Both 
these records are excellent, they cost 2s. 6d., and .reveal 
an enterprise which should appeal to those who criticise the 
companies for being over cautious. 

Then we have two records by the B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra 
and Revue Chorus under the direction of Stanford Robinson. 
Mr. Robinson began his B.B.C. career with The Wireless Singers, 
before changing jobs with Leslie Woodgate, who at that time 
was in charge of the Theatre Orchestra. After building this 
orchestra into the finest unit of its kind in Europe, Mr. Robinson 
moved again, this time to investigate the tricky problem of 
broadcast opera. He has just come back from a European tour 
and we shall soon be hearing the results of his investigation. 
If he can do to opera what he has done to the orchestra, we shall 
be lucky. On K833, he has recorded his Patrol March to the 
British Grenadiers. This has often been broadcast, but so far 
as I know, this record is the first occasion when voices have been 
added. It is not easy to keep this sort of thing up for 12 inches, 
but I think you will agree that the thing comes off, and provides 
another of those delightful records for the section I like to call 
** Musicians at Play.”” On the reverse we have a competent 
performance of the Anvil Chorus from Verdi’s Il Trovatore. Another 
record by the same folk comes as a memorial to Sir Edward 
German, whose contribution to tomic opera was in itself in- 
valuable. Had he been blessed with better librettos and a better 
knowledge of the theatre, his work would probably have been 
on the stage to-day. But his music will assure him of a per- 
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manent place in our affections, especially when it is so admirably 
performed as here. One side of K844 contains Love is Meant 
to Make us Glad from Merrie England, and the other the Chorus 
and Dance from Act II of the same opera. If only Sullivan could 
be played and sung as here. Let us hope that Decca will throw 
down a challenge by issuing a series of recordings under Stanford 
Robinson of excerpts from comic opera ranging from Mozart 
to Walter Leigh. Both these records cost 2s. 6d. 

John McCormack leads the month’s solo singers with a 


record of Sir Granville Bantock’s Love’s Secret, a fine example of 


the English equivalent of the lied: the words are by Blake. I 
cannot bring myself to talk of “‘ art ’’ songs, but it is this omission 
in our musical vocabulary that has done irreparable damage 
to English singing. The word “ ballad” has been debauched 
by the “ popular usage”? which Mr. A. P. Herbert so rightly 
condemns. Anyway, here is a lovely English song by a con- 
temporary composer. On the reverse is an arrangement by 
Bain of O Gathering Clouds. Edwin Schneider accompanies, 
and the record is H.M.V. DA1533 (4s.). 

The American Richard Crooks is appropriately reticent in 
Eric Coates’ Bird Songs at Eventide, and backs this with a fine song 
by that past mistress of the art, Teresa del Riego, called The 
Green Hills of Ireland. Frederick Schauwecker accompanies 
(H.M.V. DA1536, 4s.). 

There are two more re-issues of recordings by Dame Clara 
Butt. I will add nothing to what I wrote about Dame Clara 
a few months ago. The voice was unique and it was heard as 
Orpheus at the Royal Opera, a statement that would provide 
a text for an essay. The records are Columbia DX754 and 755 
(4s. each), and the songs are Love’s Old Sweet Song (J. L. Molloy) 
with piano, The Lost Chord (Sullivan and Proctor) with piano 
and organ, God shall wipe away all tears (Sullivan: from The 
Light of the World) with organ and O Divine Redeemer (Gounod 
and Phillips) with orchestra. The keys are respectively E flat, 
ditto, F flat and A. 

What a contrast to turn to Essie Ackland, who at one time 
was a stand-by of this column. She may not have the warmth 
for Homing, but in a selection of favourite lullabies called At 
Mother’s Knee she is absolutely right. Let Essie lull you to sleep 
with Hush-a-bye, Baby, Lullaby (Mozart and Clegg), Barnby’s 
Sweet and Low, Cradle Song (Schubert and Clegg), Clutsam’s 
Ma Curly-headed Baby and Brahms’ Lullaby. A chorus and 
orchestra add their gentle strains (H.M.V. C2873, 4s.). However 
if you want to be hearty, listen to Raymond Newell with a 
male chorus and piano in Here’s to the best of us, a song scena 
devised by Herbert C. Ridout and based on the old ballad 
by Ray Wallace and Pat Thayer. The scene is apparently 
an officers’ mess. This is a noisy record, but you do not expect 
crooners in the Army, despite Mr. Henry Hall’s delightful 
guardsman (Columbia DB1661, 2s. 6d.). 

Peter Dawson prepares us for the Coronation with a patriotic 
song especially written for the occasion by Ord Hamilton called 
Song of the Grateful Heart. Here is hope. On the reverse is 
There’s a bridle hanging on the wall by Carson Robison, the pioneer 
of the hill-billy. Here is despair. (H.M.V. B8508, 2s. 6d.) 
Lastly Richard Tauber in two records from his new film Land 
without Music. Simple Little Melody, Smile for Me, You must have 
music and Heaven in a Song are on Parlophone RO20318 and 
20319 (4s. each). They are all by Oscar Straus and Clifford 
Grey, are accompanied by an orchestra under G. Walter and 
can be recommended to all those who cherish anything that 
Tauber sings. 

An enjoyable late arrival is a record of Lotte Lehmann 
singing two chorales in German with organ accompaniment. 
These are Come, Holy Ghost, Our Hearts Inspire and We All Believe 
in One God. (Parlophone RO20320. 4s.). 

Another late arrival is H.M.V.DA1537. Jeanette Macdonald 
and: Nelson Eddy sing Indian Love Call from Rose Marie, and 
Ah Sweet Mystery of Life from Naughty Marietta with great fervour, 
ably assisted by an orchestra conducted by Nathaniel Shilkret. 


RocerR WIMBUSH. 
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1 HIS month we start off with two 
familiar themes. The first is that it 
will be Xmas in a little over three 
weeks, and in wishing you all the 

jolliest of times may I also remind you 

that there is no more acceptable gift for 
relations and friends of all ages, sexes and 
tastes than a parcel of gramophone records. 

The second is that the recording com- 
panies have presented us with such enormous 
supplements from which to choose these gifts 
that to attempt to give any adequate descrip- 
tion of all the records has become even more 
impossible than ever this month. Conse- 

quently to support the brief impressions I 

shall be able to give I propose to revert once 

again to a system of starring. See this page 
centre column. 


BRUNSWICK 
Albert Ammons and His Rhythm Kings 


(Am.N.) 
**#** Farly mornin’ blues (Ammons) (C90573) 
** Mile-or-mo bird rag (Ammons) (Cg0574) 
(Brunswick 02336—2s. 6d.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for June 1936, p. 31.) 

Meade Lux Lewis’ honky-tonk rhythm 
which was the feature of Albert Ammons’s 
first record—Boogie Woogie stomp (Bruns. 
02187)—is conspicuous by its absence in the 
above, but I think you are going to like 
Early mornin’ blues. This band has a genuine 
sense of the blues, and Ammons’s piano and 
Israel Crosby’s bass are the real thing. 

On the other side I am not so keen. 
Ammon and Crosby are acceptable enough, 
so is “* Ike” Perkins’s guitar solo ; but their 
best friends could hardly call the sax and 
trumpet men refined. 

* * * 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
Am.N 


(Am. 
*** Organ Grinder’s Swing (Hudson, Parish) 
(C1246 
* Me ar the:moon (Hirsch, Handman) 
(v by Trio) (C1248) 
(Brunswick 02288—2s. 6d.). 
**** Avalon (Rose, Jolson) (60014) 
*** Sleepy time gal (Lorenzo, Whiting, 
Alden, Egan) (39551) 
(Brunswick 02297—2s. 6d.). 
The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for last August, p. 116). 
Patchy and with too many unaccom- 
panied bits to keep it swinging, Organ 


grinder’s swing nevertheless has its points. 
Slow and in places inclined to be screwy, 
it is at least original entertainment com- 
pared with most of the other too similar 
versions of the opus. 

Tunes like Me and the moon are bad fits 
on bands like Lunceford’s. 

Avalon and Sleepy time gal only arrived just 
as we were going to press, and I haven’t had 
time to consider them very carefully, but 
both seem pretty good specimens of the 
band’s work, even if Sleepy time gal does lean 
towards over-arrangement. There is some 
worth-hearing alto playing in Avalon. 

. * * 


Jimmy Dorsey and His Orch. (Am.) 
ee look now (Cahn, Chaplin) (v. 
Trio) (DLA454) 
on» Par of the milk bottle caps (Dorsey, 


McCarthy) (DLA42 
(Brunswick 02322—2s. a. ). 


Jimmy Dorsey’s quasi-hot novelty about 
the milk bottle caps (probably you have 
heard Ambrose broadcast it) is about the 
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BUYER’S TIME SAVER ] 

***** You must 

**** You should 

*** You might 

** T wouldn’t 

* Don’t 
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best show-off of its fine musical quality the 
band has had a chance to give for many 
a long day. There are moments when 
the ensemble vies with Goodman’s, higher 
praise than which . . 

The reverse is a good commercial-swing 
version, complete with vocal trio, of a tune 
which has a fair chance of becoming 
popular. Had I been reviewing it on its 
popular instead of fan appeal I would have 
given it at least one more star. 

* * * 
New Orleans Rhythm Kings (Am.N.) 

*** Bluin’ the Blues (Ragas) (38374) 

*** Sensation (Edwards) (38737) 

(Brunswick 02337—2s. 6d.) 

Wingy Mannon and his early 1935 gang 
revive two old Dixieland favourites in Dixie- 
land style. If neither is a concert classic, both 
swing in their way and make good records 
for dancing. 


Riley-Farley and their Onyx Club Boys 


(Am.) 
*** The old oaken bucket (v by Mike Riley) 
(61066) 
** There’s something in the wind (Riley, 
Farley) (v by Mike Riley) (61065) 
(Brunswick 02324—2s. 6d.). 

So the music’s still going round and 
around, but it seems to have lost something 
of its original inconsequence that made it 
such good fun. Even in the brighter Old 
oaken bucket the spontaniety seems lacking. 
Can it be that Riley and Farley are becoming 
reformed characters ? I hope not. 

* * * 
Bob Howard and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**Sing, baby, sing (Pollack, Yellen) (v) 
(61257) 
** Swingin’ on the moon (Carmichael, 
Young) (v) (61258) 
(Brunswick 02323—2s. 6d.) 

The combination as given on p. 251 of 
THE GRAMOPHONE, for November, 1936. 

Apart from Zinky Cohen’s piano, these 
series of ‘conventional solos, obviously 
designed to make the record “ commercial,” 
have little attraction, and Bob Howard’s 
singing does nothing to improve matters for 
all his attempts to ape the irrepressible Fats. 


COLUMBIA 


Andy Kirk and His Twelve Clouds of 
Joy (Am.N.) 
****Cloudy (Mary Williams) (v) (60974) 
****Corky (Kirk, Williams) (60876) 
(Columbia DB5020—2s. 6d.). 


The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for August 1936, p. 119). 


A morsel of Blues consisting of a little four- 
bar phrase repeated four times to make up 
the 16 bar chorus, Cloudy is a simple a com- 
position as anyone could imagine, but as a 
melody it has the charm which simple tune- 
fulness so often possesses, and the band plays 
it with a taste and understanding which 
have gone to make a thoroughly fascinating 
three minutes. 

Corky is rather faster, but as regards com- 
position and performance is only slightly 
more elaborate than its obverse. Here again 
we find the same interpretive ability, and all 
round the performance is well up to the 
standard which has brought Andy Kirk’s 
orchestra to be considered one of the most 
enjoyable by the enlightened fans over here, 
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even if it is buried in the wilds of Oshkost— 
Kansas City to be correct—in its own 
country. 

On this side Mary Williams has a piano 
solo which is as near perfection as anyone 
could wish. Good as she is on her solo 
recordings, I think Mary is even better when 
she is working with the band. The atmos- 
phere it creates seems to inspire her. 


‘ * * *” 
Mary Lou Williams (Am.N)—Piano and 
Celeste Solos 


****Corny rhythm (Mary Williams) (60877) 
**#** Mary’s special (Mary Williams) (61203) 
(Columbia DB5018—2s. 6d.). 

With (on 60877) Booker Collins (+) 
and Ben = (ds) and (on 61203) 
Ted Brinson ( 

At first — an may not seem so 
‘arresting as some of Miss Williams’ previous 
records, but play them over and they’ll 
grow on you. They have charm. The 
little coloured lady is still a swell little 
artist. 

* * * 
Benny Carter with Willie Lewis and His 
Orchestra (N.) 
Just a mood ene fi (v) ae oe 
Claude Hopkins and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
** Minor mania (Hopkins, 
(152669) 
(Columbia DB5019—2s. 6d.). 

GPT2451—For personnel see THE 
(GRAMOPHONE for November 1936, p. 252. 

152669—The personnel as given for the 
-orchestra on p. 297. 

There is not a great deal to be said for 
Minor mania. Hopkins’s piano intro. is good, 
the first chorus would be if the saxes could 
phrase together, the tmpt. solo which follows 
isn’t bad, the trombone solo is dire—and so 
it goes on: a scrappy performance, ‘parts of 
which are fair and parts of which are bad. 
And that’s not enough for 2s. 6d. 

Coupling not to hand at time of going 
to press. 


Norman) 


* * + 
Buck (piano) and Bubbles (vocal) (with 
Orchestra) 
**] ain’t got nobody (Graham, Williams) 
CA15988) 
** Keep a twinkle in your eye (Mercer, 
Bloom) CA15989) 


(Columbia FB1561—1s. 6d.). 


With Fred Gardner (reeds), Bill 
Mulraney (trmb) ; Pi Young (zg), Escott 
(6), J. Jacobson (ds 


As commercial a vocal records these 
are reasonably good of their kind, but 
they give no true impression of Buck and 
Bubbles as the act which was the hit of 
the revue Transatlantic Rhythm. 

To some extent this could not have been 
avoided because their real appeal lies in 
their lethargic action and _ Bubble’s 
languid dancing. But I can think of no 
good reason why some of their lazy Negro 
patter might not have been included or 
why Buck’s elegant piano might not have 
been featured in both titles instead of only 
in Keep a twinkle. 

In place of Dave Raksen’s clarinet, 
B. and B. have this time the support of an 
orchestra (see above), and the fact of the 
matter is that Fred Gardner and par- 
ticularly Mulraney have run off with the 
show, at any rate in J ain’t got nobody. 

The label says Bubbles played drums 
as well as sang. Don’t you believe it. 
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Stephane Grappelly and His Hot Four 
(French) 
****T’ve had my moments (Donaldson, Kahn) 


(77538) 
adie oo he 


Grappelly) 
(77354) 
(Decca F6150—2s. 6d.). 
Grappelly (vin) with D. Reinhardt 


(solo g); J. Reinhardt, L. Vola (gs) ; 
R. Chapet (0). 

There is more in both these sides than the 
technical wizardry for which Grappelly 
and Reinhardt have long been renowned. 
The jig-tempo Ultrafox is better music 
played in better style than almost any 
of their previous recordings 

Moments is also charming. It opens with 
a slow straight melody chorus played so 
delightfully by Grappelly that I quite made 
up my mind to hurl a brick for the sub- 
sequent change into fast tempo, but this 
quicker part is also so good that I am 
bestowing a bouquet instead. 





BRUNSWICK’S 
ELIZALDE ALBUM 


— Review next month 





jimmy Dorsey with Spike Hughes’ 

Three Blind Mice 

***St. Louis Blues (Handy) (MB1621) 

*** Tiger rag (La Rocca) (MB1620) 

(Decca F6142—18, 6d.). 

Dorsey (alto and cl), with Claude Ivey 
(p); Alam Ferguson (g), Bill Harty 
(ds), Hughes (5). 

Re-issues. Originally released in the 
summer of 1930. 

Accompaniment not all it might be, 
probably due mainly to muddy repro- 
duction of bass and drums, but Dorsey at 
his best. Certainly as good as he has 
ever been since. 


H.M.V. 
Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 


***** Tove me or leave me (Donaldson) 
(OAg7750) 
***#* St Louis blues (Handy) (OAg97748) 
(H.M.V. B8504—2s. 6d.). 

OA97748—Goodman (cl), with Scher- 

tzer, Depew, A. Rollini, Clark (reeds) ; 

G. Erwin, S. Bose, G. Griffin (imps) ; 

Ballard MacEachern (trmbs) ; Stacy (/) ; 

Reuss (g) ; H. Goodman ()) ; Krupa (ds). 
OAg7750—Above plus V. Musso (ien). 


The delightful Goodman and his grandest 
of white ensembles again at their best. 

In between the immaculate ensemble 
passages, solos by Musso, Reuss, Stacy, 
Bose and Goodman himself help to make 
the melodious Love me or leave me one of the 
most captivating revivals of the year. 

Not. the least outstanding feature of 
St. Louis is that the attractive and im- 
peccably played arrangement achieves its 
effect without any of the extravagances of 
which Handy’s famous Blues is ‘so often 
made the victim. 

Here are the promised personnels (accord- 
ing to the Victor Co. in America) of 
Goodman’s last month records :— 
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In a sentimental mood (OA102214) and 


Sing me a swing song (OA101257) 
(cl), with Schertzer 
Clark (reeds) ; Erwin, Kazebier, Griffin 
(tmps) ; Ballard MacEachern (trmbs) ; 


and usual rhythm section as above. 

You aed remember (OA100382)— 
Erwin, ier, H. Gellert (imps) : 

J. Harris (irmbs), otherwise 

as for OA102214. 

Corrected personnel for Pick yourself uf 

(OAg7712)—Erwin, Griffin, Mannie 
Klein (tmps) ; no piano ; otherwise as for 
OA102214. 


* * * 


Benny Goodman Quartet (Am. Mixed) 
##8#* Dinah (Lewis, Young, Akst) (0A97772) 
*#*** Fxactly like you (McHugh, Fields) 
(v by Lionel =a; (OA97773 
(H.M.V. B8503—2es. 
Goodman (cl) with Wilson (N-p) 
Krupa (ds), Lionel Hampton (N-vibra- 
phone). 


The Goodman Trio has now become the 
Goodman Quartet by the addition of 
Lionel Hampton, and if the name mean: 
nothing to ste get out your record of 

lemories of YX Armstrong (Parlo. 
R854) and Sevens to that intriguing un- 
accompanied vibraphone introduction. 

Unfortunately, because harmonies arc 
Hampton’s forte, in these records—rather 
should I say in Dinah: Mr. Hampton does 
no more than sing a chorus on the other 
side—there is no chord work, it is all “‘ single 
stick,” but you are going to enjoy it. Lionel 
Hampton may play with a different style 


‘from Red Norvo’s—for one thing it is more 


obvious, less wistful one might say—but 








Book Review 


“HOT DISCOGRAPHY ”’ 
By Charles Delaunay. 


When Hilton R. Schleman produced his 
‘‘Rhythm on Record” (Melody Maker, Ltd. 
—v7s. 6d.) most of us believed his unbeliev- 
ably ambitious work would for long remain 
the leading reference in the matter of hot 
record personnels ; but although it has been 
out less than a year it has already been 
improved upon by Charles Delaunay in his 


** Hot Discography.” 
** Hot Discography ”’ scores over “‘ Rhythm 
on Record ”’ in that it avoids the latter’s one 


drawback—the giving of collective personnels 
for batches of records. Commencing way back 
in the early 1920 period it essays to list the 
recordings of each band, group of artists or 
solo artist in chronological order of the 
session dates (giving also in many cases the 
matrix numbers), and so successfully has the 
author tackled his herculean task that I have 
so far been unable to trace more than one or 
two minor omissions and inaccuracies. 
Delaunay is a Frenchman, and although 
his work is written in English it is published 
in France. So far no English agent has been 
appointed, and those desiring the book must 
write direct to France. Orders should be 
addressed to ‘‘ Hot Jazz,” 15, Rue du Con- 
servatoire, Paris, ge. The price is Frs. 20 
(approximately 3s. 10d.) post free, which 
must be sent with order by means of Inter- 
national Money Order or banker’s eT" 
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illiant as Norvo is, he has nothing on 
ampton as a manipulator of the beaters. 
For the rest the records are well up to 
he standard of the best of the others by 
is fascinating Goodman Trio. 

* * * 

e Ellington and His Orchestra (Am.) 
eee Harlemania (Fields, McHugh) (A48374) 
wee ek lips arom "ar" 

(H 


V. B8505—2 
wee me ( vie. es, Carney, 
gard (reeds) Ps sites, Whetsel 
Guy (bjo) ; 


tmps) ; Tizol, iecaiens ” (trmbs) ; 
raud (6) ; Greer (ds). 

Selected from the large number of 

nissued Ellington’s which H.M.V. then 
ai on hand for the H.M.V. “ Ellington ” 

Album released in June, 1933, these two 

cordings (originally on B6351) were made 

oind about 1929. 

With their solos by Miley, ‘“‘ Tricky 
Sam,” Bigard, Carney (on _ baritone), 
Hodges and Ellington himself, they are 

ong the best of the band’s records of 

« period, and collectors of Ellington 
offerings are not the only ones to whom 

ey should appeal. 


PARLOPHONE 


Jimmy Noone’s New Orleans Band 

(Am.N.) 

**Sweet Georgia Brown (Bernie, Pinkard, 
Casey) (90578) 

**Way down yo in New Orleans 
(Creamer, Layton) (90576) 

(Parlophone R2281—2s. 6d.). 

It is only fair to say that in many well 

informed circles they think a good deal of 

clarinetist Jimmy Noone, but personally 








ACCOMPANIMENT RECORDS 


The following additions to the “‘ Melody 
Maker”—‘‘ Rhythm” Series of Accompani- 
ments are released to-day (December 1) : 


Basin Street blues (S. Williams) 
Riverboat Shuffle (Voynow, Carmichael) 
(12 in. Decca K845—2s. 6d.). 


This choice of titles is most fortunate. 
Publisher Lawrence Wright has decided to 
revive both these fine ‘‘ Evergreens of Jazz,” 
and orchestrations have been, or are about to 
be, sent to all subscribers to his orchestral 
club. They may also be bought by non- 
members through all music dealers. 

The arrangement of Basin Street blues is a 
reprint of the original American by Larry 
Wagner. For the resuscitation of Riverboat 
Shuffle Bill Williamson has made a new 
orchestration. It is an excellent piece of 
scoring and should do much towards making 
the revival of this grand swing tune a success- 
ful one. 

Both records conform, of course, respec- 
tively to the orchestrations mentioned, and 
the excellent performances offer unbeatable 
means for musicians to practise up their 
parts at home as well as providing ideal 
accompaniments for both pros and amateurs 
to enjoy themselves devising original 
choruses. 

I see that Jack Hylton, Ambrose, and Lew 
Stone have recently all given testimonials to 
the value of these records to all musicians, 
young and old. 
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I cannot see where the excitement comes 
in. Technique on the instrument? Yes, 
I agree, but style! Clipped phraseology 
when he wants to get hot ; smeary almost 
to a point of fulsomeness when he wants 
to be tuneful ; and at no time much in the 
way of melodic taste or invention. 

For the rest you have a band with a 
good tenor man, a trombone who starts 
many of his phrases without knowing where 
they are going to finish (with the result 
that they don’t), a trumpet with a nice 
tone but a negligible terminology, and a 
rhythm section which might be good if 
its down beats weren’t so heavy. 

After some of the grand things we have 
had in it during the year, this record hardly 
tends to keep up the standard of Parlo- 
phone’s 1936 “‘ Rhythm Style ” Series. 

* . 7 
Valaida (N.) with Orchestra 
*** Dixie Lee (Hill) (E7839) 
** You let me down (Dubin, Warren) 
(E7837) 
Parlophone F605—1s. 6d.). 
Valaida Snow (tmp and vocalist) with 





CUSTARD PIE 
Tiger Rag by Harold Ramsay 
(Parlophone F606—1 /6) 





e 

F. Gardner (reeds); H. Owen (tmp) ; 
. Flemming (irmb) ; Scott-Wood (>) ; 

5, ne (g) ; a (b) ; J. Jacobson 


rae label Valaida ‘‘ Queen of the 
Trumpet,” but the only trumpet playing 
on either side is by Harry Owen who with 
Freddy G. in their chorus in Dixie Lee runs 
off with the record. Still Valaida, too, is 
good on this side. Of the reverse I’m not 


so certain. The sob stuff’s a bit too thick. 
* * *” 
Louis Armstrong and His Hot Five 
(Am.N.) 


** Fireworks (Williams) (400960) 
** Two deuces (Hardin) (400973) 
(Parlophone R2282—2s. 6d.). 

rg (tmp) with J. Strong (cl 
and ten), obinson ond}, on (p), 
pny ‘Cara (bjo), hls 

Here again we have two ane which 
are likely to be of interest mainly to col- 
lectors or incorrigible Armstrong fans. 

Both are 1928 recordings and though 
not the worst by Armstrong’s combination 
of the period are hardly the best. Apart 
from Louis, a spot of glorious Hines in 
Fireworks seems to be the chief attraction. 


- * * 

Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 

*Livery stable blues (Nunex, Lopez) 

(144064) 

Claude Hopkins and His Orchestra 
(Am. N.) 

** Harlem rhythm dance (Williams, Razaf) 


(152668) 
(Parlophone R2283—2s. 6d.). 
144054—F. Henderson (/) with “ Bus- 
ter” Bailey (ci); Redman (alto) ; 
Hawkins (ten); Russell Smith, Joe 
Smith, T. Ladnier (imps) ; Ch. Green 
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(trmb) ; Ch. Dixon (bjo) ; Jume Coles (b) ; 
Kaiser Marshall (ds). 

152668—Hopkins (/) with G. Johnson, 
E. Hall, W. Sauls (reeds); A. Snaer, 
S. Lewis, O. Alston (imps) ; F. Arbello, 
F. Norman (irmbs) ; W. Jones (zg); H 
Turner (b) ; E. Jones (ds). 

Livery stable was originally issued on 
Columbia 4560 somewhere about 1926. 
Things have advanced so since those days 
that I can hardly imagine that many will 
want to spend half-a-crown on what now 
seems rather tame. But what a record this 
must have seemed in its day—or rather 
would have seemed had we known enough 
to appreciate it. Hawkins, who although 
not the Hawkins of later years, was at any 
rate far in advance of all the others even 
then, and the three trumpet men (I don’t 
profess to know which plays what) who in 
many ways stand comparison with their 
modern colleagues. 

Harlem Rhythm dance is also a dug-out. 
Although I seem to remember a record of 
the tune under the name of Shim-sham- 
shimmy (or did I only hear the band in some 
dance hall play it ?), I do not think this 
particular waxing has been previously 
released in England. It is typical Hopkins. 
The first ensemble chorus seems to be the 
best part, after that it falls off. The 
trumpet solo means little, Hopkins’ piano 
is fair but sounds empty from lack of left 
hand (why not have put the string bass 
in ?), and the last chorus is rather scrappy. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE 


Dolly Dawn and Her Dawn Patrol (Am.) 


*** Peter Piper (Mercer, Whiting) (v) 
(OAo606) 
*** When a lady meets a gentleman down 
South (Oppenheim, Cleary, Krakeur) 
(v) (OA102426) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR2268—1s.). 
***Sing a song of nonsense (Adams, Car- 
michael) (v) (OAo418) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR2269—1s.). 

For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
August, 1936, p. 119. 

Although one could hardly call these 
swing music in the best sense of the words, 
they have their points. When she doesn’t 
try to overdo it, Dolly Dawn is a singer 
with style and personality, and there are 
good people in the band, notably the tenor 
player. The fiddler also gets off in Sing 
a song—perhaps not a second Venati, but 
hot fiddle is generally interesting if only 
because we hear so little of it. 

The coupling for Sing a song is 

* * * 


Tempo King and King of Tempo (Am.) 
*** Papa treetop tall (Adams, Carmichael) 
(v) (OAo232) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR2269—1:.). 
This is a new one on me, but among the 
commercial-hot bands Mr. King’s bright 
combination is worth the once over. It 
has pretentions to swing. 








VOCALION 


Duke Ellington and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
****% Black out (Ellington) (19628) 
***** In a jam (Ellington) (19626) 
(Vocalion S31—2s. 6d.). 
Ellington (~) with Hodges, Bigard, 
Carney, Hardwick, Ben Webster (reeds) ; 





Williams, Stewart (imps) ; 
Brown, Tizol, Nanton (irmbs) ; Guy (zg) ; 
Taylor (b) ; Greer (ds). 
Showboat shuffle (Ellington) (B17407) 
Solitude (Ellington) (B15910) 
(Vocalion S40—2s. 6d.). 

Anyone who may be thinking Ellington 
has been a bit off form lately will find that 
the coloured maestro and his mouthpieces 
have made a sensational comeback on $31. 

In a jam is a gem. A sequence of choruses 
interspaced with an 8-bar lick and played 
at a lovely medium swing tempo, it has 
throughout that character and flavour which 
it is safe to say only ever come from the 
Ellington cortege. The first chorus, taken 
mostly by trumpet using a squeeze mute, is 
a peach, but has nothing on the following 
one by Hodges and Cooty taking alternate 
phrases. Cooty uses a mute to make his 
trumpet resemble an alto as closely as 
possible, and such understanding is there 
between him and Johnny that I heard almost 
half the movement before I realised it was 
not played by one man. Subsequently there 
is a swell chorus by tenor, and later still 
some more delicious trumpet. And the whole 
performance swings in a manner that makes 
those people who suggest that Ellington does 
not swing look very silly. 

Black out is one of those slower, melancholy 
and rather sinister compositions of the 
Echoes of the Jungle genus which have long 
been among the band’s forte. 

The performances on S40 you probably 
know all about. The same master of Show- 
boat shuffle was issued some time ago on 
Brunswick 02038, and the same master of 
Solitude was used by Brunswick for their 
“* Classic Swing ’” Album (02007). 

* * * 
Teddy Wilson and His Orch. (Am. Mixed) 
*****7 cried for you (Freed, Arnheim, 
Lyman) (v) (19498) 
***** T?’s like reaching for the moon (Sherman, 
a (v) Sane tale) 

Wilson (p) wit - Hodges to 
H. Carney (bar and cl) ; “ Jonah” J 
(tmp) ; L. Lucie (g) ; Kirby (6) ; 

Cole (ds). Vocalist : Billie Holida 
****Sing, baby, sing (Yellen, Pollack) (v) 
(LA1161) 
*** You turned the tables on me (Mitchell, 
Alter) (v by Harper) (LA1160) 
(Vocalion S35—2s. 6d.). 

Wilson with Goodman (cl), V. 
Musso (ten), G. “ Chris.” Griffin (imp), 
A. Reuss (zg), Krupa (ds), H. Goodman 
(6), Lionel Hampton (vibraphone). Vocalist 
Redd Harper. 


Hodges, who is to-day so far and away the 
most alluring alto player that the others 
barely count, Wilson at his very best, the 
attractive baritone of Carney, Billie Holiday 
a singer with style, and a grand rhythm 
section—all the things go to make the 
revivals of the delightful melodies on S33 
one of the very best discs of the year. 

To say that the performances on S35 are 
as good would be to stretch kindness beyond 
breaking point. Making a big splash on the 
credit side is Hampton’s vibraphone, and if 
you didn’t recognise him as the party 
responsible for that intro. in Armstrong’s 
Memories of you from the earlier mentioned 
Goodman Quartet’s Dinah, you certainly 
will from the intro. to You turned the tables. 

Wilson, as you may know, is now a 
feature of Goodman’s act, which probably 
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accounts for the fact that the combination 
for these titles on S35 is recruited from 
Goodman’s orchestra. The result is not too 
successful. Were it not for Hampton, and 
Vido Musso’s tenor in Sing, baby (the lad 
really seems to justify all the rave there has 
been about him), these sides would not have 
got more than three stars. Griffin is nice 
without being outstanding, but Wilson is 
very off colour and somehow the perform- 
ances don’t get home. I put most of it down 
to the rhythm section, despite the presence 
of Krupa. It may be all right with Goodman, 
but it hasn’t come off in these small band 
things. You will hear what I mean if you 
compare it with the section used for the $35 
sides. For one thing Kirby just plays Harry 
G. off the face of the earth. 

And the eternal singing ! There are many 
worse than Redd Harper, but the only 
vocalists’ who seem really appropriate after 
jam sessions are people like Mildred and 
Billie, and even young Billie could afford to 
improve her tone. 

* * * 


Red Norvo and His Orchestra (Am.) 
***** 4 porter’s love song (to a chambermaid) 
(Razaf, Johnson) (v by Mildred 
Baily (19750) 
*****T know that you know (Youmans, Cald- 
well) (19751) 
(Vocalion S32—2s. 6d.). 
***** Tt all begins and ends with you (Froeba, 
Palmer) (v Mildred Bailey) 
(19 
#4 Pichoe me without you (Koehler, 
McHugh) (v by Mildred Bailey) 
(19752) 
(Vocalion S36—2s. 6d.). 

Kenneth “Red” Norvo (xl) with 
Frank Simeone, Donald “ Slats ” Long 
(altos) ; H. Haymer (ten) ; Bill Hyland, 
Stew Pletcher, Ed. Sauter (imps) ; Leo 
Moran (trmb) ; Joe Liss (/) ; Dave Barbour 
(g) ; P. Peterson (+) ; M. Purtill (ds). 

Meet Red Norvo’s new regular band. I 
ought to have introduced it to you last 
month but the record arrived too late. 
However, better late than never—as the 
monkey said when his mother-in-law even- 
tually popped off at eight-seven. 

I know that you know, an old tune of some 
ten years, played at a fast two-in-a-bar, is 
really exciting. Originally the melody may 
have been the Finale to Act 1 of any musical 
comedy, but the arranger has looked after 
any little trouble like that—the last third of 
the disc is really inspired scoring—and the 
way the band puts it over .. . Well, you just 
hear it. Who said that new bands took 
months to get an ensemble ? I did? All 
right, then this is the exception. And does 
Red know how to make ’em swing to his 
delectable xylophoning ! 

On the other side you have Red and the 
band just as grand with the added attraction 
of Mildred in a ditty that deserves to be— 
and is—hummed daily by the coloured folk 
as they go about various tasks. 

The performances on $32, which appears 
in the later (Dec.) supplement, may not go 
quite so well with the younger enthusiasts 
because they are “ commercial ” titles and 
treated to some extent as such, but they are 
just as much a credit to the band and some 
of the more sedate folk may think them even 
more tasteful. 

Mildred (Mrs. Norvo to you) is delicious 
in both. If ever I leave home it will be for 
someone who sings like that. 


December 19. 


Benny Carter and His Swing Quint 
**Carry me back to old Virginny (S133) 
* Fingle bells (S131) 
(Vocalion S39—2s. 6d.). 

Carter (imp and_ saxes) with To: 
McQuater (imp), Gerry Moore (}) 
Albert Harris (g), W. Morris (}) 
Al Craig (ds). 


Benny Carter plays some nice saxophone 
—he usually does—but all round the records 
don’t mean much. The tunes were noj 
the happiest of choices and no one seem 
to have had a single idea worth talking 
about for their presentation. 

* * * 


“ Stuff” Smith and His Onyx Clu 
Boys (Am.N.) 
*Bye, bye, baby (Hirsch, Handman) 
v by “ Stuff” Smith) (19732) 
** Serenade for a wealthy widow (Foresythe) 


(19503) 
(Vocalion $37—2s. 6d.). 
Smith (v/n and vocalist) with E. “ Jonah 
Jones (tmp), J. Sherman (), R. Bennet 
(g), M. Walker (b), * Cosy ” Cole (ds). 


What Foresythe will say when he he 
this screwy version of his Serenade I don’t 
know, but if its anything like what I’m 
saying it won’t be exactly complimentary. 
Of course a band of this type ought not 
to be allowed to play, let alone record, 
such music. I doubt if it even has the 
saving grace of being funny. 

Nor for that matter ought it to have 
recorded Bye, bye, baby. These “com 
mercial”’ tunes create a “ commercia’ ’ 
complex, and “ Stuff” Smith is anything 
but “ commercial.” The only parts of t 
record worth hearing are the last chor 
and coda, and that’s because in_ these 
places one is allowed to forget the tune— 
or at least to forget that it has to be pre- 
sented “ commercially.” 

a * * 
Putney Dandridge and His Orch. (Ar.) 
* When I grow too old to dream (Romberg, 
Hammerstein) (v) (17731) 
**When a lady meets a gentleman down 
South (Oppenheim and _ others) 
(v) (19797) 
(Vocalion $34—2s. 6d.). 


17731—Dandridge (p and vocalist) with 
“ Choo ” Berry (ten) ; ‘R. Eldridge (tmp) ; 
C. Mastren a 3 A. Bernstein ()) ; 


me bmg, Na 
(vocalist) with Joe 
Hast (9) ; Go: Henry Allen (tmp) ; 
; Condon (g) ; * Cosy” 
Cole (és) "3 iJ. Kixby ( ). 


Leaving out Mr. Dandridge, who 
wouldn’t be too far away from me if they 
sent him to the South Pole, these records 
ought, on the personnel, to be good 

They are not. 

When I grow is an attempt to make the 
the same sort of nose at the tune as Wingy 
Mannone once made at Isle of Capri. It 
is as long, even longer, but nothing like so 
funny. The only thing to be said for the 
record is that any one who hears it is 
unlikely ever to want to hear the tune 
again, in any form. And that will be a 
good thing. 

The rendezvous in the South is better 
(after Dandridge’s vocal), but the best 
that can be said for it is that if it is swing, 
it is swing with very little reason and even 
less taste. 
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CHRISTMAS RECORDS 


The Children’s Party 


There could be no more appropriate opening than a Disney 
Silly Symphony, The Three Little Pigs and as encore Three Little 
Wolves, both on H.M.V. BD387. Whilst the younger children 
are still chattering about their escapades give the others a chance 
to let off steam by dancing to the light and shade of Charlie 
Kunz going Round the Shows on the piano. Yes, give them both 
sides—they will be appreciated (Vocalion 517). Now for all 
the kiddies (and grown ups, too), a really happy-go-lucky record, 
Uncle Peter’s Children’s Party with Peter Dawson in a 
most charming and intimate mood. The children taking part 
sound full of gaiety and will no doubt spread their high spirits. 
A spontaneous, happy disc—H.M.V. 8509. A short interval 
aud then partners, large and small, for a Paul Jones by the New 
Mayfair Orchestra; now turn the record (H.M.V. C2876) 
over for the encore. Quiet please! Turn all lights out except 
the reading lamp and introduce Little Red Riding Hood (H.M.V. 
BD384). Keep the volume fairly low so that the voices are 
natural size. There is plenty of fun (Leonard Henry is the big 
bid wolf). Lights up for a sing-song. Join in with Wayne 
King and his Orchestra (H.M.V. BD5134) playing a happy 
bunch of Nursery Rhymes and as a prelude to another Silly Sym- 
phony listen to Mickey Mouse’s Birthday Party on the other side. 
Now the Symphony The Grasshopper and the Ants and a final encore 
Mickey’s Moving Day, both on H.M.V. BD386. If you can get the 
kiddies to wind up with a few carols, so much the better ; the 
Piano-Accordion Virtuosi playing Accordion Carols will provide 
the accompaniment of Columbia FB1542. And so home and to 
bed; and during the preparations a very appropriate back- 
ground—Toy Land Medley provided by Anton and the Para- 
mount Theatre Orchestra with Reginald Foort at the 
organ. This is a superb finale. H.M.V. BDg92. 


Your Party 
Who better to open the proceedings than (B.B.C.) John Watt 


compéring an excellent selection of popular tunes from previous 
H.M.V. records (C2887) ? Everybody dance now. Partners 
for an Excuse Me Dance played by the New Mayfair Orchestra 
(H.M.V. C2877). That’s the stuff, now we’re getting matey ; 
turn the record over for a good old-fashioned Polka. Better 
still ; now the icicles have thoroughly melted. A cocktail (or 
lemonade, as you will) whilst listening to the mad frolics at 
Carroll ‘Gibbons’ Birthday Party (Columbia DX760). All 
the lads of the village are there, Stanley Holloway, Flanagan 
and Allen, Albert Sandler, Turner Layton, Norman Long, 
Raymond Newell, Mario Lorenzi and Scott Wood and 
his Six Swingers. How much would a team like that cost if 
Columbia had not footed the bill in the first place ? You know 
what to expect here ; maybe, but you will not anticipate the 
half of it. If that proves acceptable you may try also, or as 
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alternatives, other records of similar kind, to wit Jack Hylton’s 
Party (H.M.V. C2883) and Gracie’s and Sandy’s Party 
(Rex 8905), with Charlie Kunz, Joe Peterson, R 
Dixon, Jay Wilbur, Larry Adler and Primo Scala. No! 
Please do not ask me to choose for you. This trio of discs are 
all good fun so go to it. And now for more dancing to the 
polished strains of the Casani Club Orchestra playing /’m 
in a Dancing Mood and I Breathe on Windows (Rex 8917), and to 
Billy Cotton and his Band in A Feather in her Tyrolean Hat 
(Rex 8914) and The Miller’s Daughter, Marianne (Rex 8915). 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, make yourselves quite com- 
fortable. Get a drink if you like but do be quiet for an 
old-time melodrama, Lady Audrey’s Secret (Regal-Zono MR2239- 
40). All lights.out. Quiet! Please! Thank you ; the players 
taking part are Lydia Sherwood, Ion Swinley and Norman 
Shelley and Company. The alternative suggestion is A 
Fruity Melodrama on Columbia DX757, with Bobby Comber, 
Robert Tredinnick, Kitty Masters, Fabia Drake, Fred 
Douglas, Alec McGill and an orchestra. Of course, if these 
are too fruity there is still another alternative and that is an 
amusing sketch A Little Misunderstanding performed by Leslie 
Henson and Fred Emney on H.M.V. C2888. This is backed 
with The German Commissionaire Scene from ‘‘ Seeing Stars ’’ and 
the Riddle Scene from “ Swing Along.” 

During supper, a little light and appropriate music (volume 
control very low, please) by Alfredo Campoli and his Or- 
chestra playing a Christmas Fantasy (H.M.V. BD381), followed 
by either Johnny Green or Vivian Ellis caressing the “‘ domi- 
noes *—in a medley of songs from Swing Time (Vocalion 514 
and H.M.V. BD388) respectively. Larry Adler (Rex 8929) 
also blows a few Swing Time tunes on his mouth organ in magni- 
ficent style, so there’s a good choice. 

Supper over—a little dancing ; another Paul Jones to liven things 
up, and then Billy Cotton and his Band playing a fox-trot 
He’s got such funny little ways (Rex 8915), followed by Good Evening, 
Pretty Lady by the Casani Club Orchestra (Rex 8916). Regain 
composure by listening to either Gracie Fields sing Serenade 
in the Night (Rex 8921) or to Morton Downey singing Danny 
Boy very effectively (Rex 8926). A few games and more cocktails 
(or lemonade) to humour from Cicely Courtneidge and Jack 
Hulbert in The Cure (Hiccoughs) on H.M.V. B8506, or from 
the Regal Radio Party in a laughter sketch, Our Amateur Night 
(Regal-Zono MR2238). The H.M.V. is my choice. 

More dancing ; this time to Roy Fox and his Band in /’// 
sing a thousand Love Songs and When the sun says good night to the 
mountain (H.M.V. BD5138). Charming numbers and played 
in a style to suit the mood of the party at this stage. Follow 
these up with Elizabeth Welch and her Swing Quartet in 
The Man I Love and Drop in Next Time You're Passing (Vocalion 
515), and from there onwards I leave you to devise your enter- 
tainment, but Henry Croudson playing Christmas Carols on the 
Organ (Regal-Zono MR2253) will provide a fitting accompani- 
ment to the final stage of your convivialities. BOHEMIAN. 


The Host and Guests of the Carroll Gibbons’ Birthday Party Record 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND DANCE 


Selections and Medleys. 
Some of the best tunes of to-day are those composed by Kern 
and Fields for the Astaire-Rogers film “‘ Swing Time.” Certainly 
no film of recent issue has been so chock full of winners. It is 
only to be expected then, that Geraldo and his Romance 
in Rhythm Orchestra, with Cyril Grantham and the 
.Geraldettes find it much to their palate. Hear Decca K851 
and you will agree. Over She Goes, the Saville Theatre show, 
was not blessed with musical material of the same consistent 
standard, and so the Selection by the Saville Theatre Orchestra, 
Adele Dixon singing some of her own numbers, is rather limited 
in its scope ; it will appeal more to those who have seen the 
show than to those who have not (Col. DX758). Iam amongst 
the latter. This Year of Theatreland, 1936, has, as its name 
suggests, a Jarge field for exploration and Janet Lind and Webster 
Booth accompanied by an unnamed orchestra make the most 
of it. “ Anything Goes,” “ Follow the Sun,” “ This’ll make 
you Whistle,” and “‘ Careless Rapture’ are some of the shows 
explored by these two charming songsters on H.M.V. C2867. 

Ray Noble must have been inveigled into a spot of recording for 
H.M.V. whilst over here recently for here he is with his London 
Orchestra (?) on C2872 giving a pot-pourri of his own com- 
positions, Need I say more ? For the fans, and for others, too, 
there is a happy vocal selection from the film “ Pennies from 
Heaven.” The artists taking part are Frances Langford, 
Bing Crosby, Louis Armstrong and Jimmy Dorsey and 
his Orchestra. And, again, all I need add is the number 
—Brunswick 0134. Another 12-inch record, this time, of an 
entirely different nature is a concert version of The Song is Ended 
by Carroll Gibbons and his Savoy Hotel Orpheans on 
Columbia DX762. Now I am not a lover of so-called concert 
arrangements ; in some the material is not worthy of expansion 
and variation, and others fail completely. This one is an ex- 
ception, not a notable one ; it is simple and nicely played but 
not nearly so captivating as the reverse title—Serenade by Mos- 
zkowski. Our Greatest Successes is the title of a medley of songs 
by Cicely Courtneidge and Jack Hulbert on H.M.V. C2868 ; 
it is full of such sparkle and burlesque as only they can infuse. 
Hear it. But if you want action, comedy and melody hear Harry 
Roy’s Stage Show on Parlo. F609. This was recorded during an 
actual performance of the band at the Empire Theatre, Leeds. 

Louis Levy and his Gaumont British Symphony (Colum- 
bia FB1545) are absolutely on top of their form in Music from 
the Movies ; melody and precision is the keynote here, the latter 
a characteristic which would have improved the Orchestre 
Raymond in a selection from Careless Rapture (Columbia DB1658). 
A battery of accordions and mandolins seem hardly suitable 
weapons to attack the Kreisler compositions from The King Steps 
Out. Troise and his Mandoliers (Rex 8892) do their best, 
but they are not so successful as Primo Scala’s Accordion Band 
in a selection from Queen of Hearts on Rex 8891. 

Rex 8912 is merely a carbon copy of the comparatively recent 
B.B.C. broadcast Carrol Levis and his io Discoveries. The 
broadcast was quite good entertainment and so, too, is this 
record. I am not enamoured of child vocalists as a rule, but 
when material and style are appropriate well, that is another 
matter; hear the Two Billies from Manchester amongst 
others on this disc; simple, sweet and quite unspoiled. I can 
recommend also Fred and his Novelty Quintet playing 
a Waltz Medley and Nola on Decca F6164, George Elliot’s 
Hawaiian N Quartet playing a medley of Favourite 
Fox-trots of 1936 (Regal-Zono MR2251), and, if you like plenty 
of noise, sed Accordion wallowing in Six Hits of 
1936 (Regal-Zono MR2245). Needless to say Charlie Kunz will 
tickle your palate with another tasteful Piano Medley (No. R22) on 
Rex 8908, though I am doubtful about the barrel organ effect 





alternating with an Hawaiian guitar in the piano duets of Ivor 
Moreton and Dave Kaye on Parlo. F595. Here they cheerfully 
churn out Irving Berlin Waltz Medley. ‘Vhis sort of arrangement 
is not their forte, but there is no doubt that Patricia Ross- 
borough is in her element playing a Popular Hits selection on 
Parlo. F607. The kiddies, too, are sure to be in the seventh 
heaven of delight when they hear H.M.V. BD382. I have not 
seen the Disney Silly Symphony, The Orphan’s Benefit, 1 didn’t. 
need to after hearing this, the most successful of the series so far. 
You “ old ’uns ” will enjoy it too. 


Cinema Organ, Piano and Strict Tempo Dance. 

Ketelby’s Jn a Monastery Garden is in favour again this month ; 
on Columbia FB1534 Quentin Maclean devotes two sides to 
it and on Rex 8909 Reginald Dixon shrinks it into a single 
side with another, and perhaps more colourful of Ketelby’ S 
compositions—IJn a Persian Market on the reverse. Henry 
Croudson has recorded selections from This’ll make you Whisti- 
and Careless Rapture on Regal-Zono MR2254 with his usual 
dexterity but if you value your eardrums avoid the Tiger Ra; 
of Harold Ramsay on Parlo. F606. Thig is a shocking noise. 
of which Ramsay ought to be thoroughly ashamed ; the other 
side— Twelfth Street Rag—is quite respectable by comparison. 

The selection of strict tempo dance tunes is meagre ; Gerry 
Moore, on the piano, provides a fox-trot Until To-day and a 
quick-step, Stealin’ Apples on Parlo. F6o2 and on three more 
Parlophone discs Victor Silvester and his Ballroom Or- 
chestra play a fox-trot, Simple Little Melody, Shall I see you 
Again, a quickstep (F599), a waltz, Close to Me and Let’s Make 
a Wish, a slow fox-trot on F600 and on F 601 they provide an 
essential for the party, a Paul Jones. The interlude to the dance 
lesson or to help down the cocktails is Melodies for the Month 
No. 20 played simply and effectively on a piano by Len Green 
(Decca F6154). Then Leader and his Band carry on 
the good work in fine style with a Polka—See me dance the Polka 
and An Old Fashioned Waltz Medley on Columbia 1550. 


The Epiglottis in Extenso 

In common all with other sections, the output from the various 
grades and styles of vocalists has increased to unwieldy propor- 
tions this month. For example the Crosby output (Pater and 
Mater) on Brunswick is more than doubled. In all they have 
six discs to their credit. Only one, however, is made by Dixie 
Lee Crosby. This is 02302 and contains When a Lady meets 
a Gentleman down South and Until the Real Thing Comes Along. 
Very presentable but not so effortless and effective as those of 
Bing ; hear him in the resurrected Just One More Chance and 
Stardust (02312), Sweet and Lovely and Goodnight, Sweetheart (02314), 
and the sweet and captivating Song of the Islands and Aloha Oe 
on 02320. But the choice Crosby records are Pennies from 
Heaven and Let’s Call a Heart a Heart (02316) and Dinah in which 
he has the very able and effective assistance of the Mills 
Brothers (02313). The backing to this is a solo number, 
Moonburn. 


The timbre and range of Gene Austin’s voice show to advantage 
in Until To-day and If I had my Way (Decca F6162). The former 
is particularly well sung, but hardly so well delivered as The 
Street Simger’s Serenade in the Night which is backed with Old 
Sailor (Decca F6136). Here Tracy is in tip-top form but declines 
somewhat in the vapid When the Poppies Bloom Again and South 
Sea Island Magic on Decca F6138. Both The V: Lover 
(Parlo. F611) and Ralph Silvester (Rex 8907) challenge 
unsuccessfully with their versions of Serenade in the Night ; both 
are fruity and fully justify the sub-heading to this section. The 
reverse titles are I want the whole world to love you and When the 
Psppies Bloom Again. 
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In less sentimental vein I commend three of the new Vocalion 
‘Celebrity records by the one and only Fred Astaire. His 
screen performances have revealed him not only as an amazingly 
facile dancer, but also as a first-rate light comedian. On these 
‘Vocalion discs one can easily distinguish and visualise his screen 
personality, even without the aural effect of some sporadic tap 
dancing. The titles and numbers are A Fine Romance and Bojangles 
of Harlem (500), The Way you look to-night (502) Pick Yourself 
Up and Never Gonna Dance (501); all, of course, from the 
Astaire-Rogers film ‘‘ Swing Time.” 

If you have a passion for Popeye the Sailor (Billy Costello) 
his Tiger Rag and Nobody’s Sweetheart on Decca F6148 should 
not be missed ; his vocal tricks and the speed with which he 
executes them are almost incredible. Speed, too, and a breezy 
atmosphere are the chief attractions of Yes, No and Side by Side, 
two numbers from ‘‘ Over She Goes” (Columbia FB1538). 
‘The first is sung by Stanley Lupino and chorus, and in the 
second title Laddie Cliff and Eric Fawcett join in with him 
to advantage. Songs of the Prairie as sung by Terry Wilson on 
Parlophone F612 is, as you can imagine, in quite a different 
vein, but in its own particular category is equally attractive 
and splendidly rendered. 

There seems to be some impression that Gracie Fields is no 
longer an exclusive. Rex recording artist. This, of course, is 
entirely erroneous. This month she contributes one of her 
very best recordings on Rex 8893, Indian Love Call. You know 
the tune and you may think you know Miss Fields’s voice, but 
hear this record and then think again. What an amazing 
range the lady has. You will like this side all the more because 
of a vigorous rendering of ‘The Mounties” song by a male chorus. 
‘The other side is occupied by Rose Marie. On 8906 Gracie sings 
the comedy number Ring down the Curtain and Did I Remember. 
You know what to expect here. Regal-Zonophone have re-issued 
some of the songs Gracie recorded for H.M.V. before she 
migrated to the Rex studios. You have probably heard them 
before ; if not, hear them now. They are J took my harp to a 
Party and Rochdale Hounds (MR2237) and a By Request Medley 
(MR2236). The Christmas party is sure to be enlivened, too, 
by that Queen of chorus, Florrie Forde on Regal-Zonophone 
MR2234 she is in good form in Fair, Fat and Forty and Let’s All 
be a Happy Family. Hil ie may recall happy memories 
with her Hildegarde Looks Back, a pot-pourri of old, and not so 
old, timers sung with great charm. This (Columbia FB1541) 
is a record not to be missed. I like Ruth Etting, too, in Holiday 
Sweetheart and Who'll Buy my Song of Love (Rex 8881) ; in both 
numbers she is in one of her less exuberant moods, but I cannot 
quite make up my mind about Pola Negri, on Parlo. R2271 
she half sings, half soliloquises in For that one hour of Passion and 
Stay Close to me. The style is peculiarly attractive ; hear the 
record, it may appeal to you. There is no doubt, however, 
about the effect of Peggy Dell’s robust voice in Let’s make a 
Wish and Did you Mother Come from Ireland (Regal-Zono MR2246), 
nor of the re-issues under the Rex regime of The Boswell Sisters 
in Mood Indigo and Sentimental Gentleman from Georgia (8910) and 
The Mills Brothers in Bugle Call Rag and How’m I doin’, Hey, 
Hey on 8896. At one shilling these from the American Bruns- 
wick catalogue are real snips. Of more modern vintage is an 
attractive Organ Grinder Swing sung by Connie Russell a new- 
comer (to me, at any rate) who couples it with an equally good 
Sing me a Swing Song on H.M.V. BD383. 

I wonder how many recording artists have withstood the 
exacting test of time so successfully as have Turner Layton and 
Leslie Hutchinson ? Here they are again with their almost 
perfect recording technique, seldom a misplaced accent and 
always complete masters of the situation. Layton has two 
records When the Poppies bloom again and I want the whole world 
to love you (Columbia FB1564) and Cabin on the Hill-Top and 
Miracles Sometimes Happen on Columbia FB1565. ‘ Hutch,” 
also, has recorded Miracles Sometimes Happen with No Regrets 
on the reverse of Parlo. F604. 

I asked a pertinent question a few lines ago and the very 
next records supply two names, those of Les Allen and Sam 
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Browne. Both have had plenty of microphone experience 
which is reflected always in their records. Both of them have 
recorded When Old Friends Meet Again, Allen on Columbia 
F1563 and Browne on H.M.V. BD38o, and of the two I like 
the H.M.V. ; you may not agree, and admittedly there is little 
disparity, so hear them both. The reverse titles are Don’t Kiss 
Me Good-Night and Did your mother come from Ireland? Not far 
behind is one who has also made a name for himself over the 
air as being comparable to Bing Crosby, and that is Denny 
Dennis of Roy Fox’s Band. With Until the real thing comes 
along and I'll sing you a thousand love songs, the latter from the 
film ‘‘ Cain and Mabel,” he makes a very promising solo début 
for H.M.V.—BDggo0 is the number. Len Bermon always 
seems to tackle his songs from a different angle ; little senti 
mentality and no sugar and he gets there just the same. On 
Parlo. F614 he is quite unconcerned about Swing Me to Sleep 
and A little Robin told me so. Ike Hatch, on the other hand, 
sounds full of trouble in Sunday on the Swanee and in the Birth 
of the Blues (Parlo F608); his style and intonations are appropriate 
for all that. 

Oi! Flanagan and Allen present Flanagan and Allen Memories, 
a bunch of choruses closely associated with their names and 
pens. There is none of the inimitable nonsense on the disc 
which seems a pity. Just straightforward ditties, Columbia 
FB1558. 

And now to wind up with hear those lively fellows The Rocky 
Mountaineers on Columbia FB1562. Here, with the help of 
The Bunk House Boys they get through J’m an old Cow Hand 
Srom the Rio Grande and Peter’s Pop keeps a Lollipop Shop in a really 
enthusiastic manner. 


To Brighten the Party 

Those of you who have listened to Henry Hall’s hour every 
alternate Saturday night cannot have failed to appreciate that 
inconsequential rambler, Oliver Wakefield. That Voice of 
Inexperience is now available on Columbia FB1553. I cannot 
attempt to describe it but you can take it from me that it is 
well worth a try-out at your first party this Christmas. After 
that it will be played at every subsequent event of a similar 
nature. Follow this up with On the good Ship Ballyhoo and Blue- 
beard by Warner and Darnell on Parlo. F610 and the party 
will be an established success. After that you must use your 
own discretion about other records in similar vein. You do not 
need any comment from me about Will Hay and His Scholars 
in the Fourth Form at St. Michael’s (Columbia FB1540) nor about 
Sandy Powell and Company in Sandy Flies the Atlantic on 
Rex 8898, and perhaps one side of the particular brand of humour 
of George Formby will be enough so let it be Sitting on the 
Sands all Night on Regal-Zono MR2232, which is backed with 
Five and Twenty Years. Harold Entertains, a humorous domestic 
sketch by Ivor Vintor, Molly Vyvyan and Ann Gordon fails 
to register because of the inadequacy of the dialogue to make 
all its points unaided by physical gestures (Col. FB 1552). 

There is no doubt about the effect Little Audrey will have 
on your gathering. Like her, you'll laugh and laugh and 
laugh. I suppose most people have heard of her wanderings 
and why she laughed and laughed ; those who have not should 
broaden their minds and hear of her on either Rex 8902 where 
Jay Wilbur and his Band will give you two sides full of 
her travels. Or, if you prefer, hear Columbia FB1539 on which 
Dave (Co-optimist) Burnaby and Michael North (Audrey’s 
progenitors) recount some of her escapades. Both records are 
good fun and not too near the knuckle. On the reverse of the 
Columbia Burnaby and North introduce Mr. Bob and Mr. 
Snob in We Always Go Mad in the Spring. 

There are still four more discs all likely to add sparkle and 
gaiety to the proceedings ; the leavening of the humorous side 
I leave to you, there is plenty of material but don’t for goodness 
sake leave out of your calculations Gert and Daisy and the Tandem 
and Huntin’ by Elsie and Doris Waters (Col. FB1559), 
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Let’s have a Tiddley at the Milk Bar and Bang! Bang! Bang! by 
our very old friend Nellie Wallace (H.M.V. B8502), The 
Woman Improver and Mary from the Dairy by breezy Max Miller 
(H.M.V. BD385), and lastly Romald Frankau in Don’t do the 
dirty on a fellow Narkovian and A Lecture from a Moral Adviser. 
Very spicy, this. I ought to explain that the profits from this 
disc will be paid to “ Narkover College” in aid of St. Peter’s 
Kitchens. Monte Crick explains their good work on the record. 
A pretty gesture from Mr. Frankau and the Parlophone Com- 
pany. So now you simply must include this disc in your 
scheme of operations (Parlo. R2284). 

For the children’s party there are three series of records made 
by Frank Luther who has the assistance of an instrumental 
accompaniment. There are three records of Alice in Wonderland 
(Decca F6157-9), three of the second series of Tuneful Tales 
(F6180-82, and three of a series of Children’s Songs (F6183-85). 
Mr. Luther is both convincing and versatile in all these sets 
of records ; he not only tells the stories in an appropriate manner, 
but lightens and enhances them considerably by vocal illustra- 
tions. Tuneful Tales or excerpts from them are sure to win 
the kiddies over. 


Light Orchestral, Accordions, &c. 


Although the Orchestra Mascotte maintain a good standard 
of playing in Woodland. Whispers and Les Fleurs, two waltzes on 
Parlo. 2278, they only rate second best to Edith Lorand and 
her Viennese Orchestra in two sparkling tangos, When you 
came into my life and Why do you hate me ? on Parlo. R2279 ; the 
Lorand touch is unmistakable. In quieter mood, but none 
the less intriguing are Albert Sandler and his Orchestra 
in Sandler Minuets, a group including the Mozart Minuet in E flat, 
the Boccherini Minuet, the Handel Berenice Minuet, the Mozart Minuet 
and Trio, &c. (Col. DX 759). Sandler, playing solo and that other 
popular solo violinist, Alfredo Campoli will probably put 
you in a quandary about the choice of two other discs. Sandler 
has recorded two Waldteufel Waltzes—Dolores and Estudiantina 
(Columbia FB1537) and Campoli, the lesser known Guitane 
(Moszkowski-Sarasate) Op. 45, No. 2, and a Kreisler arrange- 
ment of Chaminade’s Serenade Espagnole (Decca F6179). Your 
taste in music will probably get you out of the difficulty ; the 
standards of execution are very similar. Sonia and Zigeuner- 
weisen are two neat solos of a different kind ; George Swift and 
his trumpet are responsible for them, aided and abetted by a 
piano accompaniment which is inadequate to tone with the rather 
blatant tones ofthe trumpet (Parlo. F613). Especially does it seem 
so after hearing the soothing refrains of a medley of tunes— 
Waltzing to the Guitar, a Hawaiian guitar solo by Len Fillis on 
Columbia FB1544, or listening to the colourful ensemble of 
Roy Smeck and his Hawaiian Serenaders in Sweetheart let’s 
grow old together and If we ever meet again on Decca F6128. 

The Accordion Parade of 1936 tells you what to expect on 
Columbia FB1543, but you will hardly anticipate the volume 
and body of tone which The Piano-Accordion Virtuosi infuse 
into the medley. Massed accordions here with a vengeance ; 
and well played too. It was inevitable that Serenade in the Night 
should not escape the attention of the accordionists ; both 
‘Billy Reid and his Accordion Band (Decca F6152) and 
The Gypsy Accordion Band (Regal-Zono MR2247) have a 
go at it with but little success and strange as it may seem I prefer 
the respective reverse titles—Vamp of Havana and No Regrets. 
Edna Cecil is easier and more fluent this month in Waltzland 
though her St. Louis Blues on the other side of Regal-Zono 
MR2250 is rather ponderous. Still, she knows her piano- 
accordion. Listened to in the light of entertainment Raymond 
Baird’s saxophone solos, All Through a Song on the Air and Star 
Dust are not particularly attractive but the would-be saxophone 
virtuoso will find much to his liking, especially in the first title 
(Decca F6146). Two lightly played numbers for the kiddies 
are provided by The International Novelty Orchestra on 
Regal-Zono MR2255, they are Micky Mouse’s Birthday Party 
and Peter’s Pop keeps a Lollipop Shop ; the effects are sure to amuse 
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them. Both young and old will delight in the Pony and Raga- 
muffin of Barnabas Von Geczy and his Orchestra on 
H.M.V. B8510 and in the polished rendering of Tiny Tot and 
Durand Waltz, on H.M.V. 8507, by Marek Weber and his 
Orchestra. Some may “ sniff’? at Ravel’s Bolero as played by 
Jack Hylton and his Orchestra on H.M.V. BD393, but I can 
assure you it is a splendid performance and in any case 
opposition will melt when the other side is heard. This alone 
is worth the cost of the disc ; it is Vienna City of my Dreams. 
At the last moment comes a splendid H.M.V. record, Memories 
of Lehar—Vocal Gems by the Light Opera Company. This 
must not be left out on any account, the number is C2878. 


Hill Billies and Yodellers 


The Hill Billies meet with more serious competition this 
month ; Memories of the Old Homestead on Regal-Zono MR2207 
only ranks second to Carson Robison and his Pioneers 


whose Home Sweet Home on the Prairie and a medley consisting of ; 
Darling Nellie Gray, Oh Susannah, and Will the Angels play their 4 
harps for me completely overshadows any other hill billy record for § ©" 
some time (Rex 8911). Jimmy Rodgers has the solo field to himself of | 
in some rather spineless numbers, Old Pal of my Heart and Whisper @ <* 
Your Mother’s Name (Regal-Zono MR2242) and Mother was a a 


Lady and Ben Dewberry’s Final Run (Regal-Zono MR2241). : 
The last named is his best effort, though in preference to any > 
I suggest better value and better entertainment is provided by § 
George Van Dusen in the Yodelling Toreador and Yodelling 


Tommy Atkins on Rex 8894. > 
t 

th 

Dance Bands, Recurring Combinations and Titles Ps 


Recurring combinations, indeed ; I’ll say they do. Ambrose § th 
and his Orchestra, for example, have eight Decca discs to Fs 
their credit. Yes, and every one worth a hearing. There is al 
no space to mention them all, but here are five recommendations : in 
Hick Stomp and Swinganola (F6170), Chansonette and Butterflies in or 
the Rain (F6144), A Fine Romance and The Way You Look To-nighi Bi 
(F6131), Until To-day and Bye, Bye, Baby (F6156) and Miracles 
Sometimes Happen and Just say “ Aloha” on F6155... The choice 
record is F6131. Now comes Jack Hylton with three H.M.V. 
discs, and if you want the best of this bunch get BD5136, I’m 
in a Dancing Mood and Just say, “‘ Aloha’? and also Organ Grinder’s 
Swing which has a splendid vocal, BD5137. This is backed with 
Midnight Blue. The other disc contains You turned the tables 
on me and Sing, Baby, Sing, BD5127. Scott Wood and his 
Six Swingers give a quite acceptable Second Helping of Hot Pie 
on Columbia FB1556, which personally I like better than either 
Harlem or Organ Grinder’s Swing (Columbia FB1549), and though 
the latter is by no means disgraced, it will not appeal to the 
adherents of Swing as the Organ Grinder version of Phil Green 
and his Busketeers which backs ’ Taint no use on Parlo. F616. 
Their other record, Parlo. F615, fails badly by comparison both 
in treatment and choice of material ; the tunes are, When the 
Poppies Bloom Again and Good Evening, Pretty Lady. Here comes 
the Organ Grinder’s Swing again this time by Jack Payne and 
his Band, a good straight version this, backed with a lively 
rumba—The Yuba (Rex 8900) which is preferable to The Cuban 
Cabby another rumba on Rex 8886. The liveliest record of the 
trio is Nun-Yuff and Sun-Yuff, a comedy number right up the 
Payne street; they sober down on the reverse—Until the real 
thing comes along (Rex 8899). Fats Waller and his Rh 
may not appeal to the advanced student of Swing, but they are 
always neat and amusing, hear H.M.V. BD5135 (S’posin’ and 
Sing an old fashioned song) or better still, Copper Coloured Gal and 
I’m at the Mercy of Love on BD5133 if you are given that way 
these discs will intrigue you ; if not then wade through the other 
five Rex discs by Jay Wilbur and his Band, but take special 
notice of 8901, A Fine Romance and The Way You Look To-Night, 
a pretty version of Serenade in the Night coupled with Old Sailor 
on 8887 and on 8903 Miracles Sometimes Happen and that dry 
number Bye, Bye, Baby. Billy Cotton and his Band have 
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recently gone over to Rex; so far three records have been 
noticed under the new label. And now here are two of his last 
four recordings for Regal-Zono. With Peter Williams as 
vocalist, he presents vocal versions of Scolland and Spinks Sylvia 
and of Smilin’ Through on MR2227. The honours are with 
Williams and all concerned may well be pleased with the solos 
and ensemble in No Regrets and Don’t Kiss Me Good Night on 
MR2261. The record of a trio of Parlophones by Billy Thor- 
burn and his music is F597, which contains a straightforward 
arrangement of Just say, *‘ Aloha”’ and You've got dust on your 
coat. It is a pity that Midnight Blue was not coupled with the 
Aloha tune, that may have saved 1s. 6d. ; as it is I suggest also 
the acquisition of F596. Did your Mother come from Ireland is 
on the reverse, a tune which is not particularly interesting and 
which the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra couple with Bye, Bye, 
Baby on Columbia FB1547. The other record from the B.B.C. 
boys is FB1546 containing two comedy numbers A Feather in 
her Tyrolean Hat and The Travelling Salesman. Both are mildly 
amusing with George Elrick doing vocals in that attractive, 
but odd sort of way of his. 


At one time Lew Stone and his Band were regarded as being 
onc of the most enlightened bands in the country, but their choice 
of iunes and style both over the air and on records have degen- 
erated considerably of recent months. Here on Decca F6133, 
they show some of their old natural flare for sweet ensemble in 
Unbelievable and for pithy arrangements in Pick Yourself Up, 
but relapse rather in When did you leave Heaven and Love made 
the song on Decca F6134. 

After hearing Harry Roy’s Stage Show, noticed earlier, 
the other two records by him and his band sound very sober. 
Still it is quite a change to hear melody nicely rendered from 
these lads. There’s a Cabin on the Hill-Top is one example on 
Parlo. F591, backed with Pick Yourself Up. On the other disc 
thcy liven up again in Bye, Bye, Baby and Sing, Baby, Sing (Parlo. 
F592). Now four waltzes by Victor Young and his Orchestra 
all are much of the same type and receive similar and not very 
inspired treatment. They are, Secret Rendezvous and The One Rose 
on Brunswick 02305, and A Perfect Day and Beautiful Love on 
Brunswick 02326. The order indicates the choice. 


In the new Vocalion celebrity series are three records by 
Russ Morgan and his Orchestra, two by Hal Kemp and his 
Orchestra and two by Leo Reisman and his Orchestra. Of 
this septet I like best the Morgan titles Does your heart beat for me 
coupled with When a lady meets a gentleman down South (507) and I 
can’t escape from you and Empty Saddles (505) ; the Stars in My Eyes 
and Did I remember by Reisman (503) and Kemp’s arrangements 
of When I’m with you and But Definitely on 511. There are no 
outstanding high lights on any of the discs, but conversely there 
is nothing that need be extinguished. I found the Swanee Moon of 
Sidney Lipton and his Grosvenor House Band (Decca 6151) 
rather dull and lifeless, and although Swing Me to Sleep on the 
reverse warded off the drowsy effect their Just Dance and Dandelion 
Daisy and Daffodil (Decca F6137) seemed uninteresting by com- 
parison. The Parade of the Milk Bottle Caps (Brunswick 02322) 
is certainly something new in titles and it receives rather unusual 
but snappy treatment at the hands of Jimmy Dorsey and 
his Orchestra who maintain a similar standard in Don’t Look 
Now and in Pennies from Heaven (from the film of that name) 
which backs Let’s Call a Heart a Heart on Brunswick 02318. 
Ted Weems and his Orchestra (Brunswick 02311) go one 
better with The Martins and the Coys (you’ve probably heard 
Ambrose broadcast this) an amusing story of a bitter and deadly 
mountain feud told clearly in song by Elmo Tanner to a very 
neat and unobtrusive background by the band. This is on 
Brunswick 02325 coupled with When a Lady meets a Gentleman 
down South. The other Weems record contains just ordinary 
versions of Until To-day and Bye, Bye, Baby (Brunswick 02311). 
Trumpetuous and Crazy Valves played by Nat Gonella and his 
Georgians (Parlo. F594) are, as you may anticipate numbers 
arranged primarily to exhibit Gonella’s virtuosity. And they 
succeed ; there are some good “ highs,” neat phrasing and a clean 
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rhythmic accompaniment, but for all that it will appeal far less 
to the layman than their Black and Blue and an arrangement 
of Ain’t Misbehavin’ taken in quick tempo on Parlo. F593. 


Dance Bands. Singles 

The Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro steal all the 
Tango honours with Donde? and Yo Tambien Sone on Parlo. 
OT145 ; admittedly the array of competitors are not numerically 
strong but the opposition by Oskar Joost Tango Orchestra 
with Raindrops and In a small town (Decca F6174) and by Don 
Alfredo and his Marimba Orchestra playing To-night, give 
me an hour of Love on Regal-Zono MR2260 comes very near 
to wresting the palm. On the other side of the Regal-Zono, 
Don Alfredo dispenses the rumba Silencio which rather out- 
classes Marta played by Don Barreto and his Cuban Or- 
chestra on Regal-Zono MR2259. Barreto, however, scores 
over all of them with Beguin-Biguine, Biguine, a sort of rumba 
in quick tempo with a vocal in French. If you can gather 
from this crude description its nationality then you beat me. 
It is very alluring nevertheless. 

If, like me, you are impartial to melody or swing, and whether 
or not, you are sure to fall for The Méiller’s Daughter, Marianne ; 
as pictured by Roy Fox and his Orchestra (H.M.V. BD5132) 
she is petite, lissom and beautiful; you may not care for Did 
your Mother come from Ireland quite so much, but you will get full 
value just the same, much as you will by getting Columbia 
FB1548 on which Carroll Gibbons and his Savoy Hotel 
Orpheans paint a picture of Midnight Blue in quiet but colourful 
tones then you will realise that Miracles Sometimes Happen for 
here are two winners on one disc. The Four Stars (H.M.V. 
BD5129), too, shine brilliantly even in One Rainy Afternoon and 
Take My Heart, the latter a command not nearly so convincingly 
expressed by Nat Brandwynne and his Orchestra on Vocalion 
510 which has a bright rendering of Bye, Bye, Baby on the reverse. 
Organ Grinder’s Swing is given another turn by The Hudson- 
de Lange Orchestra who side track the grinding business by 
a mild, but satisfying attempt at swing. The backing to this 
Vocalion disc (508) is You're not the Kind which title supplies the 
answer to You and I’m one step ahead of my shadow by Freddie 
Martin and his Orchestra and Ben Pollack and his Or- 
chestra respectively on Vocalion 509, and on Vocalion 513 
Artie Shaw and his Orchestra wax hot, lady vocalist as well, 
in It ain’t Right and cool their heels and their instruments in 
South Sea Island Magic. 

Sugar and a limited imagination are the chief ingredients of 
Brunswick 02301 on which Ben Bernie and his Orchestra 
play When did you leave heaven and Am I asking too much ; both are 
aimless melody numbers and are not so sweetly played as J 
dream of San Marino on Columbia FB1557 by Mantovani and 
his Tipica Orchestra who are definitely at a disadvantage 
on the obverse merely by choice of titlke—When the Poppies Bloom 
Again. Who The Swingtimers are I have no idea, have never 
met them before, but their swing efforts in Pick Yourself Up and 
Sing, Baby Sing (Regal-Zono MR2266) will help them make 
many a new acquaintance, though I cannot say the same of 
Herman Darewski and his Orchestra in ] want the whole 
world to love me and Just say, Aloha (Col. FB1551) ; both are sweet 
and not so lovely. ~ ees 3 x 20] a 

Both Decca F6163, on which the new comers, The Jules 
Ruben Trio scurry through Buffoon and Tiger Rag, and H.M.V. 
BD5130 where The Ballyhooligans confirm their own title with 
two sides of Ragging the Rag seem to be just examples of musical 
gymnastics, the players undoubtedly achieve their object with but 
little tendency towards ragginess (despite the titles of the numbers). 
And now to close these pages for 1936 with exemplary perform- 
ances by Joe Loss and his Band who, be it noted, have joined 
the Regal-Zonophone fold. The number is MR2263 and the 
titles When did you leave Heaven and You've got to blow your own 
Trumpet which may not be a bad maxim to adopt for 1937. 
Until then, cheerio! and my very best wishes to you all. 

BOHEMIAN. 
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CABINETS FOR SPEAKERS—I 


by P. WILSON 


ak there should be any misunderstanding it should be 
explained for a start that the subject of this note has nothing 
to do with the political situation. It is concerned solely with the 
complicated technical problem of mounting a loudspeaker in 
some way which will at once be practically convenient, aesthetic- 
ally unobtrusive, reasonably inexpensive and at the same time 
will not introduce marked resonance peaks or troughs in the 
reproduction of low notes. 

Readers who followed my notes on the meaning of, and diffi- 
culties attending, “‘ high fidelity’? reproduction will remember 
that time and again it appeared that substantial advance in 
quality reproduction could not be hoped for until some concerted 
attempt were made to clean up the response at the bass end of 
the scale and at the same time to extend it farther into the lower 
regions, Fortunately, a few. manufacturers have really begun 
to tackle the problem in a scientific way ; and the partial success 
that has already been achieved goes far to justify the lone fight 
that has been waged for several years in these pages. It is 
therefore perhaps peculiarly appropriate that in this Christmas 
number I should indicate some of the ways that are being explored 
to solve the question. 

Let us, then, go back to first principles and recall once again 
how the difficulties arise. 


The sound produced by a loudspeaker is the result of the wave- 
motion set up in the air by the alternate compression and rarefac- 
tion of air as the diaphragm is vibrated. At the instant when the 
air just in front of the diaphragm is being compressed, that just 
behind is being rarefied and vice versa. The waves set up in front 
are thus opposite (as we say, in phase) to those set up behind, and 
if the two sets enter exactly the same space in that relation the air 
pressure variations just cancel out and no sound results. 


If we interpose a rigid barrier of limited dimensions between the 
front and rear, the two sets of waves cannot interfere with each 
other until the waves have travelled 
far enough to pass the barrier, and 
it will depend on the size of the 
barrier in relation to the wave- ~ 
length (which is the distance between * 
two successive pressure peaks) of 
the note being reproduced whether 
the two waves tend to cancel or 
reinforce each other. It is easy from R 
this simple consideration to construct 
a formula which will indicate for a 
given size of barrier or baffle whether 
particular notes will tend to cancel 
or reinforce. For a full discussion of 
the question I must refer readers 
to Olsen and Massa’s book, or 
to the elementary exposition in 
the issue of the Wireless World for 
May 22nd, 1936. A simple example 
is sufficient for my present purpose. 
Suppose the speaker is mounted in the centre of a baffle 
board of 3-ft. diameter and the cone of the speaker itself has a 
diameter of 1-ft. Then the shortest distance between the front 
and back of the cone is 1-ft. 6-ins.—6-ins. + 1-ft. 6-ins.—6-ins., i.e. 
2-ft. A trough in the response occurs when the wave-length of the 
sound is equal to this, i.c. for a frequency of about 500 c.p.s. An 
octave below this, i.e. at about Middle C, there will be a peak. 
For notes below this peak the baffle will be more and more in- 
effective and the response droops away. 











Circuit corresponding to load 
of closed cabinet on loud- 
speaker. 

C,= capacity of air in cabinet. 

L, C, R=tuned circuit equi- 
valents of vibrating panel 
of cabinet. 





It is obvious from this that it is well nigh hopeless to attempt to 
remove the trough, peak and droop to a frequency below th 
audible range by means of baffle arrangements alone ; unless, 
indeed, the expedient is used which I myself have always adopted 
of mounting the speaker in the wall between two rooms so that 
the baffle is in effect of infinite size. Even with a baffle 10-ft. in 
diameter the trough in the response occurs at a wave-length o 
g-ft., which is only an octave below Middle C (128 c.p.s.) and the 
peak at the octave below that (64 c.p.s.). Moreover, as soon as 
the baffle area is made even so large as is demanded in the first 
of these examples it is very difficult to secure sufficient rigidity to 
avoid the baffle itself being set into vibration at a frequency within 
the audible range. 

One way of increasing the size of baffle and at the same time 
of securing greater rigidity is to make the baffle in the form of a 
box or cabinet ; for the sides of the box are just as effective a 
barrier as the front to the mingling of the front and rear waves. 
Moreover, by having different dimensions for sides, front, top aid 
bottom, the effect of baffle vibration may be split up between a 
number of frequencies and thus be made less objectionable. 

But as everyone is aware, box resonance is something much 
worse than baffle resonance. As soon as a speaker is put in a 
cabinet, even with a perforated back or sides, the air colunin 
imposes a load on the diaphragm which has the peculiar effect of 
increasing the diaphragm mass at particular frequencies and 
virtually subtracting from it at others. This is oaly a very rough 
way of expressing the real state of affairs. A more accurate picture 
can be appreciated by anyone familiar with electrical circuits by 
constructing the corresponding generalised circuit diagram. The 
effect is as though a tuned circuit of the character indicated in 
the diagram were put in series with the mass reactance and the 
acoustic radiation resistance of the speaker ; and it may be a 
sharply tuned circuit in both its series tuning and its parallel 
tuning. 

In its worst form such as I have illustrated, and I fear that in 
the past five or six years we have often been served up with 
cabinet designs approximating to it, the result is really most 
offensive. I believe, however, that even a simple form of cabinet 
can be robbed of most of its objectionable acoustic effects by 
taking every possible precaution, first to have suitable dimensions 
for speaker and cabinet so that no dimension is an exact multiple 
of another, and secondly to mount the speaker in the cabinet in a 
completely unsymmetrical and skew fashion. I have already con- 
structed one receiver in a completely enclosed cabinet in this way 
and have been unable to detect any audible defects. I am 
proposing this winter to try out another in order to make sure 
that the scheme really works according to plan and not fortui- 
tously. So I must defer the description until then. At the moment 
I will only remark that there need be nothing surprising about 
such a result ; the fact that the body of a violin has such distributed 
resonance properties is a very hopeful pointer. 

Apart from this possibility, and of course the mounting of the 
speaker in a wall, there appear to be two ways in general of 
tackling the problem. The first is to absorb the sounds from one 
side of the diaphragm or the other which are liable to cause inter- 
ference. The second is to reverse the phase of the sounds from the 
back of the speaker before allowing them to emerge into the open. 

I know of five examples of the former method—the Voigt, 
Hartley-Turner, R.C.A., Stromberg-Carlson, and Philco—and 
one of the latter—the R.C.A. “ Magic Voice.” They are all so 
interesting that I propose in my next article to examine them in 
some detail. 
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NOT JUST A RADIO—BUT A “MARCONI” 


The price is 38 guineas—no more than the 
price of yesterday’s cabinet Gramophone— 
yet for this amazing price to-day we offer 
you what we believe to be the finest creation 
of its kind in the world—irrespective of price 
or specification. That is our modest opinion 
of Marconi 366—our 5-waveband, 6-valve, 


superhet, 8-record Radiogram.—5-waveband, 


mark you, which means practically the 
entire ether, the world’s communications as 
well as entertainment, is brought within your 
reach. Both the tone and the cabinet are 
exclusively “Marconi,” impeccable and dis- 
tinctive. Tear out this page, write your name 
and address anywhere upon it, and we will 


tell you more about this and our other models. 
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THE MARCONIPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, RADIO HOUSE, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
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ize it up... 
for Christmas/ 


Yes, it’s a big considera- 
tion —this Bush All- 
Wave Radiogram ! But 
there’s more than size 
and beauty to commend 
it. There’s its fine performance 
on LONG, MEDIUM and 
SHORT waves. There’s it’s 
richsatisfying tone and quality 
of reproduction—due largely 
to the use of a big High 
Fidelity Speaker. And there’s 
the convenience of its twin lids 
—a really sensible idea! You 
can buy it on the easiest of 
easy terms. Ask your Bush 
dealer for literature and full 
details—or send a card to 
Bush Radio Ltd., Power 
Road, Chiswick, W.4. 


BUSH RADIOGRAM R.G.335. 
A five valve (including rectifier) seven stage superhet 


for A.C. Mains with NINE TUNED CIRCUITS and 
A.V.C. affording reception on long, medium and one 
short waveband. Undistorted output 3.5 watts. 
Continuously variable tone control. Very large and 
clear tuning dial, calibrated in station names. Each . 
waveband individually illuminated. 10” high fidelity 
moving coil speaker. Provision is made for using a 
remote speaker. Pick-up and 
motor by Garrard, 12” turn- 

a ee i = 2 

twin lids. Size 2’6” high, 2’6” 4 

wide, 18” deep. Price GNS. Mave 


Also the Bush R.G.37 a magnificent instrument giving recep- 


tion on long, medium and two short wave bands and with triode 

output. Price 29 gns. 

Either model can be supplied with Garrard Auto changer at 

6 gns. extra. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The H.M.V. All-Wave Bureau Autoradiogram, Model 581 
Price 48 guineas 


Specification. 
H. F. Amplifier :—Marconi VMP4G valve. 
Frequency Changer :— Marconi X41 valve. 
I.F. Amplifier :—Marconi VMP4G valve. 
Second Detector and L.F.:—Marconi MHD4 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :— Marconi N41 valve. 
Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Marconi Ui2 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. (Eliptical Diaphragm). 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Motor :—Induction Disc. 
Wave Ranges :—7-16, 
750-2,200 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 cycles. 

Total Consumption :—120 watts (approx.). 

A.V.C., Separate Bass and Treble Controls, Auto-Record 
Changer and Provision for Low Impedance Auxiliary 
Speaker with Cut-out switch for internal speaker. 


First of all, take another look through the specification of 
this model 581, then cast your eye over the illustration, and 
then take in the instrument’s full name. Even if you have 
digested all this you will still be far from visualising the full 
merit of the design and will still have no inkling of the instru- 
ment’s performance. 

To our way of thinking the design comes nearer to the ideal 
form of radio-gramophone than anything The Gramophone 
Company have hitherto reproduced. So successful is it, indeed, 
that we have been tempted to go beyond the mere testing of 
the instrument and to visualise the effect of a fuller development 
of the fundamental idea; and this, we 
believe, would have entailed but little 
increase in cost to the consumer. Bear with 
us for a moment. 

Visualise what will happen to the 
Bureaugram in the average home ; the top 
of the cabinet will be utilised as an appro- 
priate pedestal for a bowl of flowers or some 
such decoration. And it will be very 
appropriate too ; but will it be as appro- 
priate as, say, a loudspeaker in a substantial 
burr-walnut cabinet to tone with the body 
of the Bureaugram ? 

Now, assuming the speaker were so located 
what could be done with the space at 
present occupied by the speaker. The two 
record cupboards on either side of the 
speaker grille could be extended across the 
whole front of the cabinet and instead of 
providing for the storage of about 80 records 
or a few albums, as they now do, the record 
capacity would be increased at least four 
fold. And that is not all; the speaker 
would be very much higher up in the room 
and absorbtion, wood and cavity resonances 
would (or could) be even less than they 
are. The result would be one of the 
most convenient and practical radio- 
gramophones ever produced. Every- 
thing in its right place and a place for everything ! 

However, all this is but a somewhat fanciful speculation. 
It may even seem a little ungracious (or perhaps completely out 
of place) for us to begin a report with a preamble of this nature ; 
but the bureau type of cabinet has always appealed strongly to 
us (witness the Vox Radiogram, illustrated in the August, 1930, issue 


16.7-53, 46-140, 185-560 and 


“. . . characteristic will appeal to practically 
everyone.” 


of THe GRAMOPHONE) that we simply had to indulge in a little 
imagination. All concerned can rest assured that we have no 
disposition to belittle the design of the 581 ; it is an excellent 
piece of work and we fully recognise it as such. 

Whether or not our opinion of the cabinet be approved by 
others, the theoretical design of the instrument and the results 
it gives will most surely appeal to the large majority of people 
Of this we feel certain. 

Firstly, the quality of reproduction both from radio trans- 
missions and records is to be admired. There is punch and 
virility with little over accentuation of any particular register 
once the appropriate settings of the two tone controls have 
been found. The full high note response is seldom required 
when playing records but a symphony broadcast is enhanced 
by taking advantage of it. Much depends, of course, on what 
volume level is used ; at low outputs forwardness is maintained 
by advancing the high note setting and in certain cases by 
attenuating the bass a little. Being able to adjust the balance 
of tone is one of the most delightful features of the instrument 
and we feel sure that somewhere within the ranges of the treble 
and bass controls will be found a quality the characteristic of 
which will appeal to practically everyone. Our own pre- 
ferences are: for symphony orchestra, full high notes, nearly 
maximum bass ; for solo piano and chamber music, both controls 
full out ; for soprano and tenor voices, full bass, 75 per cent. 
of top ; light orchestral 75 per cent. bass and top ; and for dance 
music, both controls full out. 

Naturally the acoustic conditions under which the 581 is 
operated will have some effect and so, too, will the volume level ; 
the above settings are therefore only tentative suggestions. 

There is no question at all about the general efficiency of 
the instrument used as a wireless receiver ; the normal medium 
and long wavebands provide a choice of over fifty programmes 
the value of which is not deprecated by excessive background 
noises or by deep fading. 

‘The short wave bands which, be it 
specially noted, include the Television 
sound channel, give programmes from all 
over the world ; under favourable conditions 
Australia, Brazil and Japan are within 
reach and almost any night one or two 
American stations can be heard quite 
comfortably. In addition many of the 
European short-wave broadcasts can be 
received. 

We need add little to what we have 
already said about the mechanical side of 
the 581 ; the automatic record changer is 
of the usual E.M.I. pattern which plays 
a sequence of eight 10-inch or 12-inch 
records (not mixed) at one loading, any 
disc can be repeated or rejected at will 
and if required the auto-mechanism can 
be thrown out of gear and the pick-up 
manipulated by hand. A small lamp fixed 
above the motor board illuminates the 
record changer: 

The tuning dial calibrations are well spaced 
and the two speed tuning control operating 
the large and small (vernier) cursors is an 
invaluable help ; especially is the vernier 
when tuning below the 200 metre mark. 

Finally the two cupboards, one on each 
side of the speaker grille, are fitted with six record albums. 
which hold 12 discs each. Thus, seventy-two favourite recordings 
are always to hand. 

And so you see this 581 is very well thought out from every point 
of view, and to those who like practical convenience allied with 
general efficiency we especially recommend this model. 
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‘The Marconi All-Wave Receiver, Model 534 
Price 16 guineas 
Specification. 


H.F. Amplifier :—Marconi W42 valve. 

Frequency Changer :— Marconi X42 valve. 

IF. Amplifier :— Marconi W42 valve. 

Second Detector :—Marconi D41 valve. 

L.F. Amplifier :— Marconi H42 valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :— Marconi N42 valve. 

Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :— Marconi U12 valve. 

Visual Tuning Indicator :—Thaumoscope tube 6E5. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—16.5-51.5, 200-580 
metres. . 

Voltage Range :—g5-260 A.C.; 50-100 cycles. 

Consumption :—go watts (approx.). 

A.V.C., Tone Control, and provision for connecting a doublet 
iype aerial, pick-up and an auxiliary low-impedance 
speaker. 


and 725-2,000 


Here is number two 
of the new Marconi- 
phone range of instru- 
ments to pass through 
our hands. Anda very 
capable performer it 
proved. 

Its accomplishments 
include the reception of 
all the British trans- 
mitters, some fifty or 
sixty European trans- 
missions and, on the 
short wave band, sta- 
tions as far afield as 
Australia, South Africa, 
Brazil and the U.S.A. 
as well as many con- 
tinental short - wave 
broadcasts. Moreover 
on the medium and 
long waves reception is free from distracting interference and 
the majority of the stations are receivable at excellent volume 
levels and satisfactory quality. Indeed, some transmissions 
such as those from Stuttgart, Rome, Leipzig, &c., are repro- 
duced with a quality definitely comparable to that of the 
National and Regional transmissions of the B.B.C. 

On the short waveband conditions are naturally very different. 
One can never be quite sure of receiving a given station at a 
certain time and even if conditions are favourable to reception 
of that particular station, enjoyment of the programme is often 
marred by that bugbear of short-wave reception—deep fading 
for which there is no known antidote. Of course, these vagaries 
of short wave reception have nothing to do with the receiver, 
and it is to the credit of this Marconiphone 534 that some stations 
could be held at listening strength by virtue of the high degree 
of H.F. amplification available. Naturally, increasing the 
amplification to a weak signal also increases the background 
noise-to-music ratio. We do not mean to infer that short-wave 
reception is valueless.) On many occasions we have listened 
a whole evening to American broadcasts without experiencing 
any distracting occurrences. Unfortunately our tests had to 
be conducted with an aerial of ordinary type, but our advice 
to any one seriously interested in short-wave reception is to install 
an aerial of the doublet type, which has great advantages. 

Of the receiver’s tonal characteristics there is little that calls 
for criticism ; on the whole, having regard to the inherent 
selectivity we regard the quality of reproduction as first class. 
There is a strong clean treble, unobtrusive but adequate middle 


. reception is free from distracting 


” 


interference .. . 
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and lower middle registers and the bass is definitely not affecte 
by appreciable resonances, due to cabinet vibrations or othe 
wood effects. 

The method of visual tuning indication in this model is worthy 
of special notice: it is of the Fluid Light type but not of the 
neon kind. It works on the same principle as the cathode ray 
tube in a television receiver, i.¢., a discharge of electrons im. 
pinging themselves upon a fluorescent substance which in this 
case is “‘ Willemite.” The correct tuning point is indicated by 
the maximum amount of light or conversely the smallest shadow, 
The device is very sensitive and is a great help in locating even 
comparatively weak stations. 

As usual the mechanical details are very well conceived and 
carried out ; the tuning scales, for example are very attract ve 
and remarkably accurate and the two-speed tuning controls are 
smooth working and of convenient ratios for quick and fine 
tuning. The tone control is rather different than in previous 
Marconiphone instruments ; instead of being continuous there 
are six positions which produce a fairly gradual attenuation 
of the high frequencies, position number six giving maximum 
high note response. This is not always required, and in cur 
tests numbers four and five were the positions we favoured 
most. Then the tone was very suave and very pleasant. 


The McMichael Radio-Gramophone, Model 366 
Price 24 guineas 
Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Mazda AC/TP valve. 
IF. Amplifier :—Mazda AC/VPI valve. 
Second Detector and L.F. Amplifier :—Mazda AC/HL/DD 
valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Mazda AC2/Pen valve. 
Power Output :—2} watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Mazda UU3 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Motor :—Induction. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Wave Ranges :—200-550 and 900-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-255 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Total Consumption :—80 watts (approx.). 
A.V.C., Tone Control and Provision for Low Impedance 
Speakers with silencing switch for internal speaker. 


The familiar McMichael dial is 
again one of the chief mechanical 
attractions of this model 366 radio- 
gram. But the advantages of a large 
dial (this one is ten inches in dia- 
meter) have never been displayed to 
better effect. The illustration gives 
some idea of the location of it; 
actually the dial is fitted into the 
lid which when opened presents the 
dial in a vertical position and 
consequently is most convenient for 
tuning whether the operator be 
standing or sitting down. Apart from 
the advantages of its location, the 
large area of the dial gives very 
well spaced calibrations and station 
names. 

The controls, including that for 
the tuning dial are located symet- 
rically on a panel in front of the 
motor, and to the spindle of the 
volume control is fitted a large disc 
with a knurled edge. This projects 
beyond the front of the lid and 
cabinet front so that when the lid 
is lowered one is able to adjust the 


. tone is bright and 
vivacious . . .” 
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output by rotating the disc ; and since the mains switch is also 
ganged to the volume control spindle the instrument can be 
switched on and off by operating the projecting disc. 

The practical value of these mechanical devices is obvious, 
but they are only fully appreciated by constant operation of the 
instrument. In other. respects the mechanical design conforms 
to the modern idea and is very well carried out. 

As a reproducer of radio programmes and of records too, 
the 366 is almost as successful as the twin speaker model 365 
(reviewed September, 1936). The overall tone is bright and 
vivacious and there is no marked colouration due to mechanical 
resonances of low or comparatively low frequency. As usual 
the treble register can be attenuated by means of the tone control, 
and in the light and bright orchestral items and in some solo 
instrumental and vocal numbers the maximum high note setting 
is seldom required ; but in symphony concert broadcasts or in 
their recorded counterparts the high note range can be extended 
fully to advantage. The pick-up and amplifier take kindly 
to the use of non-metallic needles—Burmese Colour, Universals 
and the like—and used under these conditions with full high 
note response the quality is especially good. The diffusion of 
sound though adequate for this type of instrument is not quite 
so effective as on the 365. Probably, the use of two speakers 
located well away from the floor in the latter model accounts 
for what difference there is. 

Used purely as a radio receiver the 365 gives very similar 
results to the 366. All the more important continental broad- 
casts can be received as well as the National and Regional 
transmissions in this country, and the efficiency of the A.V.C. 
system ensures that fading is adequately compensated for. 
Mutual interference between stations is not entirely eliminated 
(to do so would mean a much more severe attenuation of the 
high frequencies) but we did not come across any whistle or 
cross-modulation effect likely to destroy the entertainment value 
of the more important. 


The Bryan Savage Modern Musical Box. Price 10 guineas 


Specification. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic 
Pick-up Coupling :—Transformer. 
Power Stage :—Brimar 7 D6 valve. 
Power Output :—2} watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :—Brimar 1 D5 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Motor :—Squirrel Cage Induction. 


At one time electrical reproducers of records were fairly 
common, but despite a steady demand they gradually fell out 
of favour with manufacturers. 

That demand, though admittedly never very large, still exists. 
Correspondence reveals that conclusively, and hitherto we have 
often been in a quandary since apart from the expensive and 
powerful equipment of the Paramphonic and Lowther-Voigt 
type the purely electrical gramophones did not exist ; they 
were obtainable, of course, but only to special order. 

Here, then is where this modern musical box fills a relatively 
large gap in the ranges of electrical reproducers. Briefly it 
consists of an electric gramophone motor, an electro-magnetic 
pick-up, coupled through a potentiometer volume control and 
a step-up low-frequency transformer to a high slope power 
pentode valve, which is transformer coupled to an electro- 
magnet moving coil speaker. The whole assembly is mounted 
in a comparatively small cabinet 16 inches by 15 inches by 
124 inches. 

This may seem particularly small to allow adequate breathing 
space for the speaker, and so it is, judged by some standards ; 
but when one considers that the amplifier chassis is very small, 
that the motor occupies but little space it needs no large stretch 
of imag’nation to see that actually more space is allowed for 
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the speaker than is found in the average commercial receiver 
of similar, and in some cases, greater output. 

As a further prevention of unwanted effects, either by wood 
or cavity resonance, the back of the cabinet is perforated with 
a series of large holes. These also provide adequate ventilation 
for the dispersion of heat generated by the amplifier. 

So, notwithstanding the seemingly small dimensions of this 
electric gramophone, we were not surprised to find that it gives 
quite a charming performance. 

The maximum volume available from a recording of average 
intensity is adequate for most living rooms and the tonal 
characteristic is not overlaid by resonances of either high or 
low frequency. The lowest frequencies produced are not too 
assertive though a heavily recorded disc of a large orchestra 


“. . . quite a charming performance.” 


will occasionally reveal a protuberant note or two in the lower 
middle register. The higher frequencies, on the other hand, 
are very clean and very suavely reproduced ; the Huberman 
records of the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto in D (Col. L2335-8) 
reveal this unmistakably. Here the violin tone is outstanding 
in its delicacy and in clarity. 

There are only two other points we need mention about this 
transportable ‘‘ chairside entertainer ’’ and those are that the 
surface noise to music ratio is reasonably low, and that the 
quality of the surface noise itself is of the distributed rather than 
of the intense kind (a reasonable guide to the absence of treble 
peakiness). 

A Universal model (for A.C. and D.C.) is also available. 
costs £12. 


This 


The Linguaphone Recordiogram. Price 24 guineas 


This recording and record reproducing equipment com- 
prises a transverse current microphone, a two-stage low-frequency 
amplifier, a gramophone motor fitted with a sub-turntable 
tracking device, a recording and reproducing equipment and 
a moving coil loudspeaker all mounted in a walnut table-type 
cabinet 17 inches by 15 inches by 11 inches. It is designed 
to operate from A.C. mains. The price quoted above does 
not include the microphone ; the particular model we had 
costs 3 guineas extra. 
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The amplifier consists of microphone and pick-up inputs, the 
former via a transformer feeding into a Mazda AC/HL valve, 
resistance-capacity coupled to a Mazda AC2/Pen valve which 
is capable of handling an undistorted output of approximately 
three watts. The H.T. rectifier is a Mullard I1W4/350 valve. 
Polarising current for the microphone is also provided from the 
mains unit. 


. as a reproducer of records the Recordiogram is very successful.” 


Sockets and a change-over switch are provided for a radio 
‘receiver or a radio gramophone to be connected. for the tran- 
-scription of radio broadcasts or of gramophone records. The 
equipment can, of course, be used purely as an electric 
reproducer of records and it is for this purpose and for “‘ play- 
backs ” that the speaker is incorporated: it does not serve as a 
monitor during the recording process. 

The tracking mechanism is really an integral part of the 
motor ; it consists of a small lead screw driven via helical gears, 
one of which is fitted to the turntable spindle and the other 
to the screw. The nut is mechanically attached to the pick-up. 
This “‘ nut” is not the ordinary brass half-nut of similar pitch 
and thread as the screw ; it is merely a segment of hard fibre 
held in a special grip. Thus it is a drive which depends upon 
the friction between the fibre “ nut” and the screw ; unusual, 
but noiseless and satisfactory in operation. 

The engagement of this nut with the screw also operates a 
switch which switches on the polarising current to the micro- 
phone and also puts the microphone in circuit. 

That completes the description of the equipment which entails 
a minimum of operations and, as you will agree, are easy to 
understand. 

Compared with other aluminium disc recording equipments 
which have passed through our hands this Recordiogram is 
easily the most satisfactory: speech recordings are intelligible 
and show a definite resemblance to the original voices though, 
quite naturally, there is some indefinite enunciation of the 
explosive consonants. Music, too, as exemplified by the tran- 
scribed recordings and radio transmissions, is reproduced 
remarkably well considering the comparatively hard and variable 
surface of aluminium. Some records .we made were more 
successful than. others but none, of course, was of the same 
standard as it is possible to produce with acetate coated discs. 

Unfortunately the torque of the motor, though adequate for 
recording on. aluminium, is not high enough for recording on 
an acetate surface. 
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Used purely as a reproducer of records the Recordiogram 
is very successful. Since the speaker is totally enclosed on five 
sides—the bottom is left acoustically open—one would anticipate 
colouration from box and wood resonance ; actually, however, 
the reproduction does not reveal any untoward effect except 
when reproducing vigorous recordings at comparatively large 
volume levels. Normally, the full high note setting of the 
tone-control produces the nicest balance between treble and 
bass, though there are some records from which the best effect 
is produced when. the high notes are attenuated a little, 
Generally, however, there is an absence of marked resonance 
of either high or low frequency, whether electrical or physical, 
except under the conditions mentioned earlier. 

All things considered we are of the opinion that the Recordio. 
gram is a satisfactory instrument which is limited so far as 
recording is concerned, by the recording material used. 


The Stentorian Senior Speaker, Model 37 S.C. and Long 
Arm Remote Control 


Price 3 guineas and I5s. 6d. respectively 


Here, again, is something unusual in the way of extension 
loudspeakers. Almost every owner of a radio set or radio gramo- 
phone has, at some time or other, felt the need of an auxiliary 
loudspeaker to use in a room other than that in which the 
instrument is installed. And how many have longed for the 
facility of being able to switch off the reproducer without having 
to walk from one room to 
another ? 

This Stentorian speaker when 
used in conjunction with the 
W.B. Long Arm Remote Con- 
trol is designed to accomplish 
that operation. Thus, if one 
feels inclined to retire early, a 
radio programme can be tuned 
in and listened to in bed and 
the receiver switched off without 
the need for a chilly trip down- 
stairs or into another room. 

The remote control unit is, 
of course, the heart of the idea. 
It is simply a relay system 
enclosed in a small _bakelite 
case and is operated by a 4}-volt flash light battery which is 
easily accessible. Since the unit consumes very little current 
(about the same as an ordinary flashlight bulb) frequent 
replacement of the battery is unnecessary. 

There are no complicated connections to make between 
speaker and unit; all that is needed is a piece of three-way 
cable of the required length the ends of which are connected 
to corresponding _ red, 
white and blue terminals 
on the unit and on the 
speaker. 

The mains plug, nor- 
mally connected to the 
receiver, is removed and 
connected to the mains 
lead on the unit. A 
plug, fitted to the unit is 
connected to the mains 
lead of the receiver. The 
receiver is left switched 
on and thereafter the 
combination of receiver, 

and speaker i 
operated by the button 
on the relay or by that 
situated in the centre of 
the volume control knob 
on the speaker. 


The Long-Arm “. . . the heart 


of the idea.” 


‘* . 4. performance . . most convincing.” 
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If you are to cover the very wide musical 

range of the latest high-quality recordings, 

you must use a Pick-up with an extensive 

frequency characteristic. The B.T.H. 

Pezolectric Pick-up possesses this feature 

and, in addition, has a generously rising 

bass characteristic, below 200 cycles. The 

special design of the Pick-up reduces ampli- 

tude distortion almost to eliminating point 

and there are no unpleasant high-frequency 

resonances. THE EDISON SWAN 
The Pezolectric Pick-up gives 97% perfect ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 

tracking and has been designed expressly 668 ‘ihestes::Caees Rand 

to reduce record wear to a minimum. Out- Len ae W.C2 r 

put up to 6 volts. Impedance at 1,000 cycles Be os: 

250,000 ohms. Capacity approximately Geant Shean teas Ge lad, tush. 


oor mfd. 
EDISWAN RADIO ® 


PEZOLECTRIC 


POWER PICK-UP & ARM 
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The sounder your judgement... |* 


the more enthusiastic your verdict! ]; 
Pt 





Far ahead of its contemporaries, this new McMichael radiogram will E 
delight all who appreciate an original and practical design. The 
acoustically perfect reproduction on both radio and records by the 
concert-type speaker ... the famous McMichael Giant Tuning Dial, x 
now conveniently placed inside the cabinet lid with station names right 
in front of your eyes . . . the high-fidelity pick-up and many electric 
motor ... are features that have been praised by the most — i 
critical. In keeping with its outstanding quality and reli- 
ability are the powerful 8-stage A.C. superhet circuit and the 
compact modern cabinet of selected walnut and Macassar 
ebony. In every detail McMichael 266 is the instrument for § 
the connoisseur. a \ 


24cGNs. or 5/6 WEEKLY 


McMICHAEL | 


r 

L 

MODEL 366 : 

Send a card for details to McMichael Radio Ltd., Slough, Bucks . 





A NEW MEMBER OF A 
FAMOUS FAMILY 


HAVE YOU HEARD? 


Have you heard that Voigt Speakers are sometimes taken on 
propaganda tours, in order to give enthusiasts an opportunity 
rr hearing them under domestic conditions? 


We have carried out several tours, and are planning further 
tours for the Spring. 
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ROTHERMEL-BRUSH Junior 
PIEZO-ELECTRIC PICK-UP 


Here is the Junior Model Rothermel-Brush Piezo-Electric Pick-up available 


oe wee oe aot ob of 


The demonstrations take place at points preferably thirty 

miles apart, in the homes of those who, in exchange for an 

evening's demonstration, are prepared to accommodate our 

engineer for the night, and to permit us to invite about six 
other visitors. 


We shall be pleased to make comparison tests against your 

equipment, and to play over your own records. 

Talk it over with your friends this Christmas and then write 

to us if you are interested, mentioning whether you wish to 

be VI R or HOST. If the latter, please give approximate 
dimensions of the demonstration room 
and distance to nearest garage (A.C. 
mains required). 


With the Compliments of the Season 


THE COURTS - SILVERDALE - LONDON - S.E.26 
Tel: Sydenham 6666 


Regd. Office: 22, Castle Street, E.C.1 








at a cost within the reach of all enthusiasts and lovers of recorded music. 
This new member of a famous family of piezo-electric pick-ups provides an 
output of 1.5 volts which is ample for all general needs in the home. The 
carrying arm is so designed to ensure good tracking, whilst with less than 
2 ozs. weight on the record there is positively no wear or tear. Needless 
to say, the quality of reproduction conforms to the same high standards 
which are characteristic of both the standard and de luxe models of which 
many thousands are in daily use. You can obtain your Rothermel-Brush 
Junior Model Piezo-Electric Pick-up from your local dealer. 


Write for illustrated leaflet. 


PRICE 
COMPLETE 


KNKotharmel 


ute 
ew BURY ROAD, HIGH ROAD, 
URN, LONDON, N.W.6 


Phone: MAIDA VALE 6066 
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In practice the device works perfectly but it must be noted 
that the relay will only operate with this, and certain other 
Stentorian speakers. 

Of the speaker design, itself, we need add little to the descrip- 
tion given in the January issue of this year. One or two 
modifications have been effected : a new type permanent magnet 
with a higher flux density is used, the diaphragm, instead of 
being straight-sided as in the earlier models, is shaped to follow 
an exponential curve, and some improvements have been incor- 
porated in the matching transformer. It is perhaps well to 
remind readers that the Stentorian method of matching the 
speech coil to any type of output stage is one of the most con- 
yenient that we know of. 

The performance of the speaker, when properly matched is 
most convincing. The tone is smooth and bright and remains 
so even with comparatively large inputs ; three to four watts 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 
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is about the limit of the speaker’s capacity which, for a per- 
manent magnet is fairly good going. We were rather surprised, 
too, with the general depth and breadth of tone ; perhaps the 
increase in the flux density due to the use of the new magnet 
partly accounts for this, and may be the exponential cone has 
some effect also though we prefer to think that the cone shape 
has more effect on the distribution of resonances. At any rate, 
the 100 cycle region is not at all prominent. The high note 
range of the speaker seems to be improved too, though a little 
more emphasis at the extreme of the scale would be an advantage. 
Using the speaker in conjunction with a Rothermel-Brush Piezo 
tweeter reveals this conclusively. 

Still, on the whole, this Stentorian puts up a very good show 
indeed ; and being able to control volume of the switching of 
the receiver when it is used with the “ Long Arm,” is a decided 
convenience. And this has to be experienced to be appreciated. 


SOME GOOD THINGS FOR CHRISTMAS 


E specially draw attention to the variety of the instruments 
reviewed in this issue. 

Every one of them have some unusual feature ; and they are 
features of definite utilitarian value. For example, note the 
convenience and legibility of the McMichael tuning dial, the 
advantages of the H.M.V. Bureaugram and the Marconiphone 
receiver ; the facilities offered by the Stentorian speaker and 
Long-Arm, the Modern Musical Box and the Recordiogram. 
But do not overlook instruments reviewed in earlier issues. 
Unfortunately the usual Reports in Retrospect page has had to be 
held over until January 1937. It may be wise, however, to refer 
to them again before deciding on any particular purchase and 
above all do not take them too seriously; the opinions expressed 
are only intended as a guide. The final and most satisfactory 
choice can only be made by careful listening yourself. So here’s 
to you all and may you spend wisely and well. 


Voigt and the Royal Empire Society 


Voigt Patents, Ltd., were indeed in a happy position when 
they were invited to instal the speech reinforcing equipment 
in the new building of the Royal Empire Society which was 
officially opened by their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of York on November 12th. 

wing to the fact that the contract was placed at the time 

the design of the building was being drawn up it was possible 
to collaborate with the architects and subsequently with the 
builders and electrical contractors and thus make provision for 
the equipment in the most effective manner. We have not 
heard the installation ourselves but from what we know of 
Voigt ideas and thoroughness the results should be really out- 
standing. 
Seven Voigt loudspeakers with horns suited for the particular 
purpose and space available are installed and now form a 
permanent part of the building, and with an eye to the future, 
provision has been made for the extension of the system as and 
when required. 


New H.M.V. Models 


Two new radiograms have recently been added to the H.M.V. 
range. One is a five valve (rectifier excluded) all-wave instru- 
ment designed for A.C. mains operation, and the other is a 
Universal (A.C, and D.C.) model having four valves (A.C. 
rectifier excluded) and is also an all-wave instrument ; 492 and 
487 are their respective numbers and each costs 25 guineas. 

The wavelength ranges are: 492, 16.5-52, 195-575 and 
725-2,000 metres: 487, 16-50, 198-580 and 750-2,000 metres. 

On November 11th, H.M.V. also announced increases in the 
prices of two radiograms; Model 488, a _five-waveband 


instrument, was raised from 28 guineas to 294 guineas, and Model 
485A, a five-waveband autoradiogram was increased from 
36 guineas to 38 guineas. 


Marconiphone 

Similarly, Marconiphone have introduced two new radio- 
grams. Both are all-wave instruments and are based on two 
existing Marconiphone receivers. Model 566 is the A.C. 
radiogram counterpart of the 556 receiver and the 392 is the 
equivalent in radiogram form of the 382 Universal receiver. 
The 566 is a six valve (rectifier included) superhet incorporating 
16.5-52 metre waveband and the 392 has five valves (rectifier 
included) and includes the 16-50 metre waveband. Both 
models have sockets for the connection of a doublet type aerial 
and sockets for an auxiliary speaker. The undistorted output 
of each model is about 2 watts. 

Marconiphone have also raised the prices of two previous 
radiograms. The 363, a five-valve all-wave radiogram now 
costs 29} guineas (an increase of 14 guineas) and the automatic 
version of this, Model 366, has been raised from 36 to 38 guineas. 


McMichael amongst the Pygmies ! 

-Some two years back Commander Attilio Gatti, the well- 
known Italian explorer and big-game hunter, began his eighth 
expedition into the Belgian Congo in search of okapi and pygmy 
elephant for zoological purposes. Knowing full well the lengthy 
nature of such an enterprise and the monotony of the rain-soaked 


Pygmy bearers carry the Mc Michael Colonial receiver 
and its accessories through the jungle. 
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African forests, he decided to take with him a radio equipment. 
His choice was a McMichael Colonial receiver. The expedition 
departed for the Belgian Ituri Forest, complete with large reserves 
of batteries, tropical coverings, &c. Nothing was heard from 
the expedition until a few weeks ago when Commander Gatti 
arrived back in Europe with his mission duly completed. 

He reports that the McMichael radio gave complete satis- 
faction under the most trying conditions and kept the party 
in touch with the civilised world. 


* * * 


McMichael recently added to their range of receivers a new 
Universal superhet receiver, Model 369. It has a 5-valve 
(rectifier included) chassis, with an undistorted output of 2 watts. 
The price is 12} guineas. 

The latest news from McMichael, however, is that they have 
succumbed to the many requests for a console type receiver. 
The result is the production of a console based on their Model 362 
all-wave superhet. It costs 17} guineas. 


R.V.W. 


It seems incredible that many readers did not connect the 
name of Rimington Van Wyck with our notes on the R.V.W. 
record storage system outlined on this page last month. However, 
such was the case, and to avoid further enquiries the address is 
42-43, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2. 


Pyramid 40-minute Needles 

Apropos our report on the Pyramid 40-minute Needle last 
month some people have been trying to obtain these through 
the ordinary trade channels, and others have written direct to 
the British Needle Company, the makers. 

When informed that they were not available the enquirers 
were rather nonplussed, since it was stated 
in our report that we had had needles on 
test for about two months. 

The explanation of this situation is that 
the makers decided to seek our opinion of 
the needles before finally deciding to put 
them on the market. Having received our 
report, the British Needle Company have 
now gone into production and supplies will 
be available shortly. 


The Modern Music Box 


On another page are details of the Modern 
Music Box, an electrical reproducer of 
records of the table cabinet type. 

Just as we go to press we hear of the pro- 
duction of a de-luxe version of this, with a 
triode output capable of delivering 5 watts 
undistorted output to the speaker. This 
model will also include a tone control. The 
prices have been fixed at £22 10s. for the 
A.C. model and £24 for the Universal 
model, 

More about this later, when we have had 
an opportunity of testing it. 


V.G. Recording Equipment 

Further to our notes on the Simplat 
recording blank, last month, we now learn 
that exhaustive experiments with the gela- 


tine coating have reached fruition. Hitherto 
one of the chief worries of the makers of these 
glass base discs has been that the surface- 
noise-to-music ratio was somewhat higher 
than that of the acetate coated blank. 
The formula now evolved for the new 
gelatine coating, though particularly 
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difficult to arrive at, has, we are told, proved quite satisfactory 
when put into practice. Not only has the surface noise been 
reduced to a comparable intensity with acetate surfaces, but 
the new surface has also enabled the frequency range in the 
treble to be extended. 

Simplat discs, however, are not the only products of the 
V.G. Manufacturing Company : there are V.G. recording motors, 
cutting heads and tracking mechanisms. These are not toys, but sub- 
stantially made mechanical and electro-mechanical mechanisms 
designed for recording studios and the serious experimenter. 

There are two recording motors, both of the synchronous 
type ; the Mr2 which revolves at 78 r.p.m. and has a torque 
of 6,000 grm.cm., and the M16 which incorporates two motors, 
one revolving at 78 r.p.m. and the other at 334 r.p.m. The 
torque of this model is 12,000 grm.cm. The M12 costs £6 
and the M16 £16. 


“This Year of Radio”’ 

By the time this note is in print the fifth annual edition of 
This Year of Radio will be available for distribution. Anyone 
of our readers may have it gratis upon application to Alfred 
Imhof, Ltd., 112-116, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. At 
the time of writing we have only seen it in its embryo stage, 
but it promises to be the most lavishly produced book of its Ind. 

In all there are 56 pages, thirty of which are devoted to 
descriptions of the 1936-7 ranges of radio receivers and radio- 
gramophones. The piéce de résistance of the book is a series of 
really first-class montage photographs of the cream of the radio 
manufacturers’ progeny. 

There is, of course, an enlightening introduction which suggests 
that every would-be purchaser of an instrument is faced with 
two vital problems ; (2) What to buy (6) Where to buy. And 
thereafter the House of Imhof set out on a discourse to help 
solve these problems. 





Mr. Alfred Clark, Chairman of E.M.I. and “ His Master’s Voice’’ speaking at 
the opening programme of the London Television Servize, on November 2nd. Other 
gentlemen who made speeches are (L. to R.) Lord Selsdon, Chairman Television 
Major G. C. Tryon, Postnaster-General ; 


Mr. R. C. Norman, 
Chairman of B.B.C. 


Note the two Emitron cameras which enabled long shots and close-up views of the 


speakers to be transmitted without any delay. 
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“A MELANGE OF 


The GRAMOPHONE 


MEMORIES ” 


by 


OME, if you will, and take another peep at my record 
shelves, whereon are voices recalling memories, some grave 
and gay, aad very often making living history. 

Here, for instance, is Edison Bell ‘‘ Nineteenth Century Series 
No. 1 ” containing the voice of Florence Nightingale originally 
recorded on a cylinder on July, 1890, and now issued in a 
convenient form for all to hear and admire. 

The gramophone tugged at the public purse strings as far 
back as 1912, when Winner 2144 was issued to raise funds for 
the dependents of those who went down on the “ Titanic.” 
This disc contains two dramatic scenas, ‘‘ Be British!” and 
“Stand to your Post!” spoken and sung by Ernest Gray— 
a permanent reminder of a great calamity. 

What does the name “Mrs. Carrie Nation” recall, I 
wonder ? This curious lady bobbed up from America during 
Suffragette times and led a strenuous campaign against smokers 
and wine-bibbers. On H.M.V.GC1405 she gives vent to her con- 
victions on smoking in verse, introducing herself as ‘“‘ your loving 
home defender,’ and making the poor slave of the weed quail (?) 
with the final remark, “ Hell is an awful place of smoke!” 

Let’s look now at some Musical Comedy souvenirs. Ladies 
first! (with a leading man, sometimes, to help them). 

Gwendoline Brogden.—On Columbia F1055 this delightful 
little lady, aided and abetted by Mark Lester, tells us of “ Our 
Cottage by the Sea.”’ The reverse is claimed by Claude Fleming 
who gives a spirited rendering of ‘‘ Here’s to those we love!” 
Both numbers are from that highly successful show, “ The 
Southern Maid.” 

José Collins.—Need I dwell on the triumphs of this Queen 
of Musical Comedy ? Her gramophone repertoire is ample 
evidence of that, I think. There is the fine series of records 
from ‘‘ The Southern Maid” (Columbia F1040-42) containing 
respectively, ‘‘ Dark Grows the Sky,” ‘‘ Love’s Cigarette,” 
“Southern Love,” “ Every Bit of Loving,” ‘ Bird of Blue,” 
and ‘‘ My Way of Love.” From “‘ The Happy Day ” we have 
“ The Seasons ” and “ Bohemia ” (Columbia L1048). “ Sybil ” 
is represented on my shelf by “ ‘The Colonel of the Crimson 
Huzzars” and (with Harry Welchman) “ Love may be a 
Mystery ” (Columbia F1068). “I Like the Boys” and (with 
Noel Leyland) “‘ The Letter Duet” (Columbia F1069). Do not, 
of course, overlook her two “‘ Maid of the Mountains ” records, 
whether in modern guise or under their original number, Columbia 
L1155-56. 

ian Croft.—A delightful souvenir of this sweet singer’s 
performance in ‘“‘ The Peep Show ” (London Hippodrome, 1921) 
is afforded on two Columbia records 3038 and 3039, whereon 
she renders most charmingly, “‘ They Call Me Dolly Varden ”’ 
and “ Prince of My Heart.” In duet with Reginald Sharland we 
have “I do like being in love!” and “ Find me two Dear Eyes.” 

Cicely Debenham.—The deep, rich tones of this leading 
lady (retired now to domesticity) are heard to advantage on 
Columbia L1135, in two numbers from “ Zig Zag.’ With a 
chorus she sings ‘‘ Louana Lou” and with Bertram Wallis, 
“ Hello, My Dearie! ” 

Maisie Gay.—An early “ talkie’ with Sydney Fairbrother 
appears to have closed the career of this comedienne. On 
H.M.V. B655 she sings and whistles her way through two 
numbers from the Adelphi Theatre show, ‘‘ High Jinks.”” They 
are “ Jim” and “ I’m through with Roming Romeos.” 

Teddie Gerrard.—Another little lady whose records sparkle 
with vitality. On Columbia L1186 are two songs from “ Bubbly,” 
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“Honey, won’t you miss me?” and (with Gerald Kirby) 
“* Sympathetic Smile.” ‘‘ The Twinkle in her Eye” and (with 
Clifford Cobb) ‘ Wild Thyme ” from another Comedy Theatre 
show, “‘ Tails Up ” are on Columbia L1251. 

julia James and Lee White.—On H.M.V. D427 are songs 
which these two stars made all their own. Miss James delights 
us with “‘ Widows are Wonderful” from ‘“‘ Yes, Uncle!” and 
Lee tells us all about ‘Somebody Coming to Tea” from 
** Cheep ” on the reverse. 

Violet Loraine.— War time and the gallant work of cheering 
the troops are recalled by original records of this charming 
comedienne who made such a successful film début a short 
time ago. All her personality is let loose in ‘‘ Hullo, New 
York” and “ College Days” from ‘‘ The Bing Boys on Broad- 
way ” on H.M.V. D428, while D487 contains those classic comedy 
numbers of hers, ‘‘ Oh, By Jingo!” and ‘‘ The Gipsy Warned 
Me!” From ‘“ The Bing Girls are Here” is a fine duet with 
Joseph Coyne called ‘‘ Do you like Me ?” on H.M.V. 04197, 
while the famous duets with Ambrose Thorne, “ We’ve been 
married just one year,” and ‘“‘ When we’ve wound up the watch 
on the Rhine ” are on Columbia 2484. 

Florence Smithson.—‘‘ She has a beautiful soprano voice, 
the top register of which is delightfully clear and pure ; and the 
records she has made are indeed splendid reproductions of her 
singing.” ‘‘ My Samisen ” and “‘ Temple Bell ” from ‘‘ Mousme”’ 
on H.M.V. C531 amply bear out the remarks made by the 1914 
Catalogue quoted above. 

W. H. Berry.—All discs made by this Musical Comedy 
comedian have disappeared from the lists, but here is a revue 
of them as complete as I can make it. In 1914 for H.M.V. 
he made the following :—‘‘ In the Park” (Fall), 4-2136 ; ‘“‘ The 
Bassoon,” 4-2116; and two duets with May de Sousa from 
* The Count of Luxembourg ” on 04086-7, ‘“‘ In High Society ”’ 
and ‘A Carnival for Life.” From ‘‘ High Jinks’ there is 
4-2785, ‘‘I could be nice to a nice little girl”? and D415, “I 
want to go to Bye-bye”? and ‘“‘ What is life without love ? ” 
Early electric recordings bring us to ‘‘ The Blue Kitten” and 
“* Princess Charming.” ‘“ Breakfast in Bed” and ‘‘ Summer is 
here’ from the first show are on H.M.V. C1241, and from the 
second show are “ Ninepence a week,” “ Not old enough to 
be old” (Columbia 4188), and (with Delysia) ‘“‘ Babyin’ you” 
(Columbia 4187). 

Charles Hayden Coffin.—Fine reproductions of this light 
opera hero are afforded by his recordings from ‘*‘ Young 
England.” On H.M.V. 4-2834 is ‘“‘ When Travelling Days 
are over,” while D2oo contains the patriotic ballad ‘‘ Who 
Stands for England ?”, the reverse being occupied by the 
Waltz Song, “‘ Oh, now my heart! ” sung by Clara Butterworth. 

Robert Evett.—The leading tenor, along with Gertie Millar, 
of Oscar Straus’s “‘ Waltz Dream.” On Odeon 66289-90 are per- 
fect renderings of ‘‘ My Dear Little Maiden” and “I don’t Care!” 
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Basil Hallam.—If war had not cut short a promising career, 
Jack Buchanan might have been forestalled by Basil Hallam. 
Recently his duets with Elsie Janis have been mentioned, but 
here is the original Gilbert, the Filbert, putting all his per- 
sonality into “The Constant Lover ’”’ (with a verse and chorus 
in French) and “ Good-bye, girls, I’m through,” both from 
“ The Passing Show ” (H.M.V. C565). 

Leslie Henson.—The career of this “ King of Komedy ” 
can be traced quite easily by means of his discs, most of which 
have disappeared and all of which were shared with fellow 
artistes. From ‘“ To-night’s the Night” are two duets with 
Moya Mannering, “‘ Meet me round the corner” and ‘“ I’d 
like to bring my mother” (H.M.V. B484). From ‘‘ Theodore 
and Co.” there is the long tale of ‘‘ My Friend, John ”’ on D424, 
the reverse being occupied by Leslie’s co-partner in the show, 
George Grossmith, i us that 
“* Every little girl can teach me some- 
thing new.” “A Night Out” provides 
a trio by Leslie Henson, Fred Leslie 
and Lily St. John, “Love on the 
Russian plan.” Miss St. John renders 
** Look Around ” from the same show 
on the reverse of this disc (Columbia 
F1062). On Columbia Fro76 Leslie 
Henson tells us about ‘ The Banks of 
the Schnitza-Komiski,” from “Sally,” 
the hit of the show, “ Look for the 
Silver Lining,” being sung on the 
reverse by Dorothy Dickson and Gregory 
Stroud. To bring this revue of Leslie 
Henson’s recorded works up to date I 
mention his two excellent electric 
Columbia discs, 9592 containing “ Tell 
the Doc.” and (with Sydney Howard) 

** A Few Drinks” from “ Funny Face,” 
and DB146, ‘‘ Laughter Record ” from 
““ A Warm Corner ” with the Princes’ 


Theatre Company. 

Let us look now at some “‘ vintage ”’ 
records of musical comedy and variety 
before passing on to a bevy of old 
music hall comedians. 

Henry Lytton and Florence de 
Vere shall provide the bridge to the 


ethereal world of the “ collector’s 
specimen,” for here, on Berliner 2-2112 
the former renders ‘‘ When I marry 
Amelia” from “ The Toreador” and 
the latter warbles most sweetly} on G&T3401 “The Miller’s 
Daughter ” from “‘ Three Little Maids.” 

Lionel Brough was a born raconteur and a link with the real 
old school of acting. Of the six G. & T. discs he made, 1403, 
“A Curate Story ” reveals a beautiful speaking voice with a 
delightful sense of humour. 

Here are some “ vintage” comedians. Harry Ford, on 
seven-inch G&T2-2108, sings his famous ditty, ‘“‘ Can’t you 
take my word ?” 

Charles Foster on Berliner 2510 renders “ Daisy Day,” on 
on 2659 “ For old times’ sake!” and on seven-inch Zonophone 
42121, “ Good-bye, my lady-love ! ” 

Versions by Burt Shepherd and Billy Whitlock of “‘ Johnson’s 
Laughing Song” are cancelled out by the original rendering 
by George W. Johnson himself on Berliner 404 (date 18/11/96! !). 

Evergreen Dan Leno is here, too, telling us on G&T2435 
about “ The Tower of London,” and asking, on 2-2518, “‘ Who 
does the House belong to ?”’, and being caught napping in the 
middle of a joke by the record finishing before him. 

An authentic link with nigger minstrelsy is provided by three 
discs in this museum of mine. On seven-inch Zonophone 46255 
Will C. Pepper shows his dexterity with the banjo in “ The 
Darkey’s Patrol” (Newton). “ Stump” speeches are pro- 
vided by John W. Morton and Tom Birchmore, the former 


Leslie Henson in Frimrose 
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haranguing us on “ Trousers” (G&T1200), the latter speaking 
on “‘ Geography ”’ and “ The Softer Sex ’’ (Ariel 1938). 

Turning to some pillars of the music hall, I make no apologies 
for drawing attention again to the art of Margaret Cooper 
and for pointing out a few more of her H.M.V. discs. Listen 
to these, if you can, and be intrigued : 3811, ““ Ma Dusky Maid; 
03209, “ Catch Me!” ; 03281, “ Come to Town, Miss Brown !”; 
03380, “‘ What’s it got to do with you ? ” 

Gertie Gitana.—Her personality and ‘ pseudo Dutch” 
songs are firmly impressed upon the wax. Zonophone 1334 
provides ‘‘ Mein Schneider” and ‘‘ My Dear Marie” ; Jumbo 
25157-8 conjures up visions of a smoke-laden bar parlour, beer 
mugs and half “‘ tipsy ” occupants eager to join the choruses of 
‘Nelly Dean” and “Silver Bells” ; Regal G7323 contains 
“ Morning Star,” the reverse being a song with a catchy chorus 
splendidly put over by Ella Shields 
called “ Don’t say Good-bye, only say 
Good night!” Finally, Miss Gitana 
gives her impression of “‘ How a Dutch 
Girl might sing ‘ Yacka-hula, Hicki- 
dula’” on Regal G7418, backed by 
Dorothy Ward in “I love my 
Motherland.” 

May Moore Duprez.—The sparkle 
and vitality of our second “ Dutch” 
comedienne is finely preserved for us on 
Regal G6371, “ Jolly Dutch Girl” and 
**Gretchen’s Little Dutch Band.” 

Clarice Mayne and “ That.”— 
Some full recordings of the double turn 
with dear old “ Jimmy ” Tate make 
a nice appendix to Miss Mayne’s 
“* Medley ” on H.M.V. C2331. Two 
excellent discs are “‘ Come over the 
Garden Wall” and “ Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith” (H.M.V. C526); “I’m in 
Love,” and “‘ Come and Cuddle Me!” 
(Columbia L1167). 

Victoria Monks.— Excellent repro- 
ductions of this idol are on Jumbo 
25032-3, “Ain’t ya gwine to say, 
‘How do?’” and “ Call round any 
old time!”? Her other famous hit, “If 
you want to have a row, wait till the 
sun shines,” is on Zonophone X43112. 

Maidie Scott.—A pantomime prin- 
cipal of 1912 whose scintillating 
personality is well preserved on records. 
Zonophone 981 contains “‘ Father’s got a job,” “ If the wind 
had only blown the other way,” while H.M.V. provides C616, 
“Bird on Nelly’s Hat,” “‘ The School Strike”? and B568, ‘‘ Father 
got the Sack from the Waterworks,” “I’m glad I took my 
mother’s advice.” 

Zona Vevey.—A soubrette whose songs once had a great 
vogue. Four of them are, ‘ Norah, my Irish Colleen,” ‘‘ I am 
waiting for Mary by the Water-wheel” (Zonophone 662) ; 
““One Man Band,” ‘“‘ Sun Brown Sue ” (Zonophone 1972). 

Charles Austin.—“ Parker, P.C.”’ was on Regal, and G6551 
contains “‘ Parker’s Progress.” 

Champion.—Here are the pre-electrics of this old 
stalwart which I have salvaged from limbo since he does not 
appear to be going to give us a complete rendering of an old 
number by the new process. All are excellent in spite of acoustic 
recording. “I’m Henry the Eighth, I am,” “ Ginger, you’re 
balmy!” (Beka-Grand 400); “‘ Robin Redbreast,” ‘* Natty 
Little Patch Behind” (Zonophone 334); “‘ Father did look 
funny,” “‘I see you’ve got your old brown hat on” (John 
Bull 40060) ; “ Beaver!”, “Have you paid the rent?” 
(Winner 3754); “‘ Cover it over quick, Jemima! ”, ‘‘ Don’t 
do it again, Matilda!” (Ariel 340); “ Keep your hands in 
your trousers pocket! ”’, ‘‘ Here comes old Father Christmas ” 
(Columbia 2276). 
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Joe Elvin.—Big hearted Joe is heard to advantage on Ariel 9742 
in two sketches ‘‘ At the Dentist’s’’? and “ Joe Elvin has his 
bumps read.” 

Will Evans.—The real Will Evans is preserved for us on 
acoustic records, for his electric one (H.M.V. B3317) is but a 
ghost of the old artist. Note the following: “A quiet game 
of Bridge” (Winner 3076); “ Building a Chicken House” 
(Zonophone 859) ; “ The Suffragette”—a perfect caricature! 
(Zonophone X-41031); “Mrs. Morgan’s Cure ”’—another 
female cameo—(Zonophone X-42844) ; “The Late Turn ”— 
a delightful sketch with Florrie Forde (Zonophone X-044000). 

The Poluskis (Sam and Will).—One of the few double 
turns of the old music hall. On Regal G6351 are two scenes 
of song and cross-talk, “‘ Sue ”’ and ‘‘ Misunderstood.” 

Cal Stewart.—American readers will remember this genial 
comedian whose “ Pun’kin Centre” stories in the character of 
Uncle Josh were so well received that more than thirty of his 
specialities were in the old Victor Catalogue. His rural wit 


and philosophy are well revealed on an American Columbia, : 


Ag701, which has come my way: “ Uncle Josh keeps house ” 
and “‘ Uncle Josh in a Barber Shop.” 

Charles R. Whittle.—A most interesting memory of the 
original singer of “‘ Fall in, and follow me!” is found on Regal 
G7212 whereon he sings “‘ Dance with your Uncle Joseph”? and 
“ Let’s have the lights up in London.” 

Robey, Sheridan, Formby, Williams.—Concluding notes 
on four pillars of the “ halls.” The following by Robey are 


quite in the traditional manner. ‘‘ The Lion Tamer” (Zono- 
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phone X-042000) ; ‘“* The Family Ghost,’ ‘“ Best Man at the 
Wedding ’”? (Columbia 583) ; ‘‘ Doff,” ‘‘I mean to say a 
(from his war-time show “‘ Joy Bells,” Columbia L1303) ; “‘ The 
Barrister,” ‘‘ Tempt me not! ” (H.M.V. C550). 

Mark Sheridan’s H.M.V. recordings prove themselves to be 
better than the best he ever made for other companies—and 
often they. were hard to beat! “ Mark to the life!” describes 
B470, “ One of the B’hoys” and “ At the Football Match last 
Saturday.” 

I close this second peep at the old halls by selecting three of 
my favourite discs by the late George Formby and Billy Williams. 
Each of them had a huge recorded repertoire so it is rather hard 
to select the best. 

However, of Formby I select “‘ I began to run,” “ John Willie, 
come on!” (Jumbo 170) ; “ Standing at the Corner of the 
Street,” “‘ Playing the Game in the West” (Jumbo 564) “I’m 
only one of the Boys,” “ Finicula! ” this last, of course, a parody 
on “ Funiculi, funicula! ’”’ (Jumbo 296). 

Records of ‘“‘ The Man in the Velvet Suit” which I bring to 
your notice are “‘ Squeeze her, Ebenezer ! ”’, ‘‘ Are we all here ? ” 
(Zonophone 1012) ; ‘‘ There’s life in the old dog yet”, “ Our 
little kiddie sings the best song of all” (Zonophone 1392) ; 
** Let’s all go mad!” ‘Take me where there are no eyes 
about! ”’ (Regal G6oo09). 

May these few notes hélp to keep alive the interest in the old 
musical halls and musical comedies— institutions which touched 
upon the common ordinary things of the average man’s life 
in a way which present day popular songs entirely fail to do. 


SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 
by W. W. JOHNSON 
(Continued from page 236, November) 


The Parlophone “Two Thousand Years of Music’”’ 


No series of articles on recorded histories of music would 
be complete without reference to the Parlophone Album 
of twelve 10-inch records (issued in 1931) covering a period from 
the earliest times down to the end of the eighteenth century. 
The complete work, including a sixteen-page text-book, costs 
36s., the album itself costing 5s.—which seems rather excessive. 

In all there are thirty-two musical illustrations, many of which 
are unique and hitherto unrecorded. But it would be misleading 
to suggest that these do more than indicate briefly the course 
of the musical art over the given period: they must therefore 
be used in conjunction with other records, preferably the 
Columbia History of Music—which moves through the centuries 
at a far more leisurely pace. Furthermore, the work is directed 
to teachers and students, rather than to young scholars. 

A word concerning the text-book. This is frankly dis- 
appointing, even although its cost is one shilling. The short 
comments on each musical extract incline to the stodgy side, 
and the one illustration (with the exception of three short phrases 
in musical notation) is so poorly reproduced as to be almost 
useless ; it represents a clavichord, but the strings and keyboard 
are barely visible. I believe that if the present booklet were 
scrapped, and a new and revised edition issued, and the whole 
album reduced in price to 30s., Parlophone would dispose of 
this valuable complementary history at a far quicker rate than 
in the past. 

The records themselves (R1016-27) vary considerably in 
interest and usefulness. They were fully reviewed by W. R. A. 
in December, 1931 (Vol. 9, page 273), and intending purchasers 
should at the outset read these masterly comments (with which 
I agree, save for the somewhat restrained criticisms upon the 
text-book). 

If I were asked by a colleague whether it would be wise or 
no to add this Parlophone History to a school library, I would 


say quite candidly that unless the library is already well stocked, 
the money might be spent more profitably on other records. 
In any case, I would recommend schools to buy the records 
singly rather than all at once. 

It should be noted that nine of the twelve records are vocal 
and unaccompanied (save for one side of R1o1g where two 
trumpets carol naively with choir boys, and one side of R1024 
where cembalo and ’cello provide harmonies for Arlanna’s Lament 
by Monteverdi). The other three records exemplify chamber 
music or keyboard pieces, there being no orchestral examples 
in the whole work. 

From miy own experience, the following records are the most 
useful and attractive for class work : 

Rio16. Samples of Greek and Jewish music representing 
some of the earliest songs extant. 

Rio18. Three interesting troubadour songs, and three equally 
interesting tunes of the Minnesingers. 

Rio1g. Early Netherlands music by Dufay and Josquin des 
Prés ; good, tuneful stuff that children will enjoy. 

Riozr. This Palestrina Sanctus appears also in Vol. I of the 
Columbia History, but the interpretations differ so widely that 
the two may be profitably compared and contrasted. 

R1io22. German and Italian madrigals; warmly recom- 
mended because most histories of music treat the madrigal as 
an exclusive British product. 

R1023. Some lively British and German dances for the 
harpsichord and for string quartet. 

Rroz5. A motet by Schiitz, who is so often overlooked in 
rapid surveys of German music ; and a rousing 5-part vocal 
fugue by Bach. 

R1027. Rameau’s La Poule for cembalo, interesting either 
as a programme piece or as pure music ; and Bach’s Sarabande 
and Gavotte from the 5th French Suite—music (in its proper 
setting) which all children should know. 
































































































































Edward German, 1862-1936 


Edward German’s career as a composer of light opera ended 
as long ago as 1909, when, in partnership with W. S. Gilbert, 
he produced “ Fallen Fairies ” at the Savoy. Though his work, 
like Gilbert and Sullivan’s, went temporarily out of fashion, it 
has nearly as much vitality ; the best of the operas will always 
be in request by amateur societies, and the Henry VIII dances 
never lose their charm. 

He was a man of quiet tastes who loved the country, yet all 
his working life was spent in the theatre. When that was 
finished he escaped from the noise of the ‘‘ new music” which 
had ousted his own delicate work, and lived peacefully in the 
country. He was knighted in 1928. 


A Ballet Album 


A novel and elegant white album autographed by members 
of the Russian ballet, as illustrated below, can be had only from 
H.M.V.’s Central Record Information Bureau, 363, Oxford Street, 
W.1, which, by the way, was officially opened by Sir Landon 
Ronald on Wednesday, November 25th. It is empty, but the 
records suggested to fill it are Les Sylphides, La Boutique Fantasque, 
Aurora’s Wedding, and Le Beau Danube which will be issued on 
December 1. The album costs 7s. 6d., and is limited to 
100 copies. 










































































































































Primroses and Rumbas 


Congratulations to the Primrose League on bringing the 
Lecuona Cuban Boys over from Paris for one night to play 
at their ball. 

The subtle Dizzy, so curiously associated with the simplest 
flower that blows, would have appreciated this gay gesture from 
his followers, and one hopes that they enjoyed the scintillating 
rhythm of those exciting performers as much as he would surely 
have done. 

The Boys put in a few hours in the Columbia studios, too, 
so look out for some sizzling records in the near future. 


A Good Cause 


A galaxy of recording stars will give their services at the 
Grand All-Star Variety show to be held on Sunday, December 
13th at the Palladium in aid of St. Mark’s Hospital for Cancer, 
City Road. Among them are Edna Cecil, Clapham and Dwyer, 
Peggy Cochrane, Lance Fairfax, Flotsam and Jetsam, Olive 
Groves, Tommy Handley, Mantovani and Anona Winn. 
Psy 10s. 6d. to 1s. 3d., from the hospital or Palladium Box 

ce. 
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The Music Trades’ Benevolent Society 


A Coronation year festival dinner and entertainment will be 
given at the Park Lane Hotel on January 13th in aid of this most 
important society. No appeal will be made for funds during the 
evening, but help is badly needed. The splendid work done 
unobtrusively for the old and distressed folk of the music trade is 
hampered by lack of means, and subscriptions, however small, 
however large, will be welcomed at 64, Gresham Street, E.C.2. 


John Thorne 


Everyone who has heard John Thorne will be distressed to 
know that this delightful singer has been struck down in mid- 
career by disseminated sclerosis. He is now a helpless invalic, 
with his income gone, and nothing left but his brave spirit. 

If you have enjoyed his singing, and who has not, on records 
or the air ? please send something to show your appreciation of 
a true artist—addressed to him, care of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
10a, Soho Square. 


A Victorian Record 


A suggestion by the reader whose picture adorned “ Turn 
Table Talk” last month comes very aptly after the paragrapl: 
above. His mother (Mrs. Edith Cleeve), a fine amateur pianist, 
has made a private piano recording of Thalberg’s Variations 
on Home Sweet Home. Old world music, played in what the 
player would not resent our calling Victorian style. There is a 
flavour about this unique record which should appeal to many. 
Our reader suggests selling it from here for 5s., the proceeds to 
go to the John Thorne Fund. This is such a good thought of 
his that we have no hesitation in backing it. Mrs. Cleeve also 
plays Papillons from Petite Suite (Ole Olsen) and Praeludium 
from Holberg Suite (Ed. Grieg). Order from us, 10a, Soho 
Square. 


Gieseking Records 


A slight delay in delivery of matrices releases the Mozart 
Concerto (Col. LX557-62) on December 6 instead of December 1. 


“Bird Song ’’ Competition 


A talking mongoose (if Gef would oblige!), a rattlesnake, 
already heard over the air, a parrot and his owner in conversa- 
tion, morning in the farm yard, ‘‘ London Zoo calling” the 
female cuckoo, and the screaming of gulls round a ship, were 
some of the suggestions made in this competition. One reader 
deliberately disqualified himself by sending a letter instead of 
a postcard, because ‘‘ whether he wins or not he intends to have 
‘Songs of Wild Birds,’ and a postcard is such a cold vehicle.” 
His suggestions are lovely and difficult ones: (1) the Spring 
Song of the Curlew heard against a background of wind in moor- 
land grasses, distant sheep and shepherd calling in the distance, 
and (2) The little birds of the foreshore, dunlin, redshank and 
other waders whistling to quiet lipping of waves on a sandy 
shore. 

The winner’s suggestions are equally difficult, but if achieved, 
would make a valuable contribution to bird-lore. The Bram- 
bling, or Mountain Finch, the Redwing and the Fieldfare are 
all winter visitors to Great Britain. We never hear their song, 
but in their summer northern haunts the last two rival their 
relation the Song Thrush. Mr. H. A. Course, the winner, 
suggests that besides these three, a series of recordings of other 
members of the thrush family in different parts of the world 
could gradually be compiled. This would indeed be a great 
work, and the idea is a constructive one, deserving of a prize. 
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by P. G. 


ANY old opera-goers will remember that most useful 

Wagnerian soprano Frau Kniipfer-Egli, who sang Elsa and 
Eva at Covent Garden in 1903, 1904, and 1905, with Hérold 
}and Van Rooy. Subsequently, although she continued to sing 
up to the year of the war, she seemed to appear only in lesser 
réles, such as Gutrune and Freia, also as a Rhinemaid, a Valkyrie, 
and a Norn. I remember her as a good-looking woman with 
a sweet if not over-powerful voice, and there was certainly 
nothing obvious to account for the apparent fall from grace with 
the powers-that-were at Covent Garden. She has revived these 
memories on an old G. & T. record in which she sings delightfully 
as Gretel in Humperdinck’s masterpiece, partnered by a Frau 
Kniipfer. I do not know the relationship, if any, but we are 
naturally reminded of the late illustrious Paul Kniipfer 
whom we all knew and admired above all other pre-war German 
basses: but although we have from time to time had to ‘suffer 
acutely from the somewhat dire spouses of some of the great 
artists, I have nothing but pleasant recollections of Marie 
Kniipfer-Egli. 


MATTER which must inevitably assume increasing import- 

ance as the literature of record-collecting accumulates, is a 
knowledge of the dates of the withdrawals of the important 
collectors’ specimens. This knowledge, as I have hinted before, 
would be an enormous help to any who might seek to com- 
mercialise the cult—a hint which I hope will not be lost upon 
the extremely small number of collectors who may possess this 
information in whole or in part. Of the 600 odd vocal records 
made by the Gramophone and Typewriter Company between 
1901 and 1905, listed in ‘“‘ Recorded Memories,” and adding 
thereto the rare red labels by Figner, Mey-Figner, Sobinoff, 
Vialtzeva, Gravina, and Marconi, about 310 had disappeared 
before March 1906, and a goodly number of these well before 
that date. One’s personal catalogue assumes a greatly added 
interest when the early withdrawals are indicated in it, and 
one’s eye becomes automatically selective when looking through 
one’s records. 

Another line of research would be the dates, not merely of 
the year of issue, to which we have hitherto generally confined 
ourselves, but to the actual month, as shown by the supplements. 
I would, however, urge upon any who may already be con- 
templating anything of the kind, to beware of introducing 
confusion, and to continue to use the dates as approximating to 
the well-known types which so conveniently conform almost 
exactly to the vital years between 1901 and 1906. For instance, 
a few records of the highest collectors’ interest which appear 
on the supplement of February, 1905, although of the 1904 type, 
were recorded and probably ready in 1904. Let us then, I say, 
continue to call them 1904 records, and confine the classification 
“1905” for the type which is identified with that year. 

From the year 1906 onwards the catalogues have a relatively 
negative interest, being chiefly useful for the term which they 
put to the existences of the now rare old “ originals,’’ and intro- 
duce the beginnings of the spate of Victor “ celebrities ’? which 
was soon to supersede them. To an inveterate collector such 
catalogues will have value in themselves, and rightly so, because 
they are interesting and rare (and the now priceless issues of the 
pioneer years seem to be practically non-existent), but they 
will be found to lack most of the items which give the greatest 
thrill, even when seen only in print! 


I will be good news for the many who have written to me 
lately enquiring about the progress of the new “ Collectors’ 
Who’s Who ” concerning which I sounded readers of these notes 
several months ago, to know that the well-known collector of 
Milan, Mr. Robert Bauer, has relieved me of responsibility by 
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taking over the task himself. Not only this, but I understand 
from him that it is well on the way and is mentioned as a possi- 
bility for Christmas. Mr. Bauer has special qualifications for 
this type of work, which will be found to be of infinitely more 
extended scope than the somewhat parochial purview of “ C.C.’’, 
its offspring, and its commercial subsidiaries; and I shall 
expect confidently to be able to express the opinion that after 
the various labourings we have already witnessed, and which 
doubtless have played their part in its accomplishment, the 
final and complete Collector’s Handbook, which should satisfy 
every point of view of first-class singing, and which is likely 
never to be superseded, has at last definitely appeared. 


Y parenthetical digression in October last concerning Mme. 

Sigrid ’s appearance at a State Concert at 
Buckingham Palace in 1887 may have said either too much or 
too little. Being a digression, it was obviously too much, but, 
having mentioned other artists in the same connection it was 
equally clearly too little, unless it were complete, which it did 
not pretend to be. I have not the complete data of these concerts, 
although I have seen several of the programmes, and have noted 
their differing characters: they were, for a period, anyhow, 
selected by the Princess Beatrice, and the artists were chosen 
by the Queen, and it would be quite inappropriate to leave 
the subject without recalling one of the most prominent singers 
of this very exclusive group, and who was an especial favourite 
with Her late Majesty, as is conclusively evident from the pub- 
lished Diaries. I refer, of course, to Mme. Zélie de Lussan, 
who is, as every reader of Collectors’ Corner knows, one of the 
best remembered of those vivid and brilliant personalities who 
have made terrific successes in the réle of Carmen. That art 
alone is not a sufficient equipment to ensure the perfect em- 
bodiment of the réle is a fact well attested by the stricken field 
of distinguished failures, although practically all the great 
Carmens have had equal successes in other réles. Mme. de 
Lussan, for instance, who learnt her opera with the Carl Rosa 
Company in its palmy days, was a recognised exponent of such 
characters as the Marguerites of Gounod and of Berlioz, 
Cherubino, the Zerlinas of Auber and Mozart, Nedda, Urbano, 
Mignon, Papagena, Desdemona, Juliet, Delilah, Nanette in 
Falstaff, and others. Her Covent Garden début as Carmen, 
with Ravelli as Don José, took place under Mapleson’s manage- 
ment on the last night of the 1888 season—the year of Melba’s 
début ; and the following season she appeared in Faust with 
Runcio and Edouard de Reszke. Carmen inevitably followed, 
with Valero as José, and it is worth recalling the following 
extract from a contemporary criticism: “*. . . it would have required 
no great effort of the imagination to fancy that one was hearing Patti 
and Gayarré over again, so great was the similarity between the voices.” 
In the same year she sang Carmen for the first time in French 
(so achieving three languages for the réle within a year), on the 
occasion of Jean de Reszke’s début as Don José, with Lassalle 
as Escamillo, a performance at which, believe it or not, three 
conductors were enticed into taking part! while in the following 
year with the same distinguished gentlemen, Melba added 
herself to the cast as Michaela. On this occasion, mercifully, 
one conductor only, Albert Randegger, sufficed. 

Mme. de Lussan “ starred’’ in Command Performances at 
Windsor and at Balmoral ; and her triumphs at Covent Garden 
and the old Her Majesty’s covered ten “‘ grand ”’ seasons, besides 
two notable “‘ Beecham ”’ seasons in 1910, the second of which 
opened with a revival of Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet in which 
she played the Queen, to the Ophelia of Mignon Nevada, the 
Hamlet of Clarence Whitehill, the Laertes of Walter Hyde, 
and the Claudius of Robert Radford. In this season, also, she 
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repeated her fine impersonation of Giulietta in the Tales of Hoffmann, 
a réle which her keen intelligence was able to make both con- 
vincing and acceptable—an exceedingly difficult combination. 

The recent re-pressings for the benefit of collectors of some of 
her now very rare records, many of which prove for all time 
what a finished singer she was, besides a delightful operatic 
actress, has brought Mme. de Lussan into contact with a new 
generation of admirers from many parts of Europe and America. 
These, however, can have but little conception of the fascination 
of this lively-witted, kindly-hearted, and most hospitable lady, 
who for many years has made London her home, and where she 
is a known and loved figure wherever amusing and artistic 
people are gathered together. 


REAT activity prevails in Northern Europe in the quest for 

antiquities, and our friends C. L.B. (Stockholm), K. H.-L. and 
H. R. (Copenhagen) all continue to report rich finds. From 
the list sent by the first-named, I select two 1904 G. & T. duets 
by Michailowa and Davidoff, from Traviata and Huguenots, 
a 1903 Jewel Song by Aimo Ackté, and the Cavalleria Rusticana 
Siciliana by Hérold, a Faust Serenade by Forsell, and the duet in 
Aida by Forsell and Lyckseth-Schjerven, a soprano who created 
Isolde in Sweden. The exquisite Last Rose of Summer by Olympia 
Boronat was also apparently appreciated in Stockholm, and 
de Lucia’s beautiful rendering of Cigno Gentil in Lohengrin on the 
ten-inch disc of 1903, which was superseded but not surpassed by 
a twelve-inch version in 1908; in which the voice was still 
beautiful, but less firm and well-knit than formerly, and therefore 
somewhat lacking in those qualities which enable a fire singer 
to convey full expressiveness solely by song. 


H. R. has bagged two Wagnerian excerpts by Gulbranson 
on Pathé, and Crepuscolo triste by Nina Frascani, a twelve-inch 
record with red label of 1904—also a very pleasant find ; Elisa 
Elizzi on Zonophone, and Farrar’s original Sempre libera 
of 1904. 

K. H.-L. is to be congratulated upon finding the Porter Song 
by Vittorio Arimondi, the magnificent basso who created 
Pistol at the London premiére of Falstaff, in 1894, and whose 
huge but velvety voice and richly unctuous comedy were still 
delighting us ten years later. The rare 52346 Una furtiva lagrima 
by Caruso is a desirable museum piece, and K. H.-L. will be 
glad to have acquired it ; but I hope that in time he may have 
the supreme good fortune to come by the twelve-inch version of 
the second verse only, which I consider to be the very peak of 
fine singing, whether by Caruso himself or anybody else whose 
records have come down to us: and yet this stupendous and 
surpassing feat was just flung out in some spring-cleaning, and 
permanently lost. 


| WAS recently much tickled by a pictorial joke in which two 
knife-throwing artists were shown on the stage, one of whom 
was observing with alarm to the other that the last knife that 
was thrown at him was not one of theirs! Sometimes this happens 
in Collectors’ Corner. I like being shot at, and I take it as a 
compliment, though the good old gambit of solemnly assuring 
me that one of my favourite artists sings with a tremclo no longer 
rouses me to the white heat of fury that it did formerly, especially 
as the fact that these thrusts usually come from abroad seems 
to belie the Continental listener’s recognised toleration and 
even appreciation of what we consider an excessive vibrato. 
They cannot expect to have it both ways, or they would only 
add confusion to perplexity ; nor does it help them to apply their 
strictures to one of the safest, steadiest, and most secure sopranos 
of the Marchesi school. I would advise any gramophonists 
who hear, or fancy they hear, a persistent tremolo in singers of 
established fame, which they profess to distinguish from vibrato, 
that they should first look to the running of their motors, and 
then to the alignment of their tone arms ; and if these be found 
to be in order, they might search and examine themselves, to 
make ‘sure first that they are entirely free from prejudice, and 
next that they are not among those determined music-lovers 
who have not yet wholly conquered a fundamental feeling that 
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all singing is nothing but a form of noise, and only slightl 
different from the yowling of cats. 

Similarly, when I hear that the Glyndebourne 1936 Figa 
was a horrible performance, I feel that the case is pathological 
rather than artistic. I need not here add to the chorus of prais¢ 
with which this astounding, indeed almost miraculous, per. 
formance was received, beyond emphasising that this year aj 
any rate the ensemble was unsurpassable ; with a team composed 
of Stabile, Brownlee, Rautawaara, Hellensgruber, Nash, 
and Baccalone—the last being the finest buffo I have seen since 
Pini-Corsi, plenty of fine singing was assured: but only thos 






















































who were privileged to see the performance as well as hear it Rec 
could enjoy the joyous spontaneity of the whole, and appreciate 
what perfection of ensemble had been achieved. S 
It would be instructive to know whether any of our Continental colt 
friends would perhaps have found the recent presentation at rec: 
Covent Garden by the Dresden Opera Company of Mozart’ I 
Don Juan more to their liking. Although we must not blameff pla: 
individual artists because they were not blessed with good voices, exc 
and although there was much to admire on the production side go 
the vocal shortcomings were nevertheless serious, and nothingi no 
could have overcome the insuperable obstacle of the German ( 
text. There can be no gainsaying that Don Giovanni is an Italiani per 
opera in the Italian manner, and calls for Italian voices andj (M 
Italian singing. Glyndebourne had shown us that the Italian ] 
appoggiatura could be omitted without disaster, though many an 
regretted it, but I submit that it was grievous and vexatious fori 0 
the Dresdeners to emphasise their scorn for it quite so blatantly, ou 
and perverse of them to labour quite so deliberately some of thef Ga 
lighter and contrasting passages. I am raising no petty nationalist an 
point: there was nothing in the Glyndebourne production to | 
puff up English pride except the opportunities afforded for it; th 
but I would like to know in what respect this Dresden Don Juan,@ Ti 


which we may presume to have been a typical German operatic 
production, could satisfy those who professed themselves dis. 
satisfied with the Glyndebourne Figaro. I think that the 
Dresdeners will have done us a good turn if they have knocked 








the props from under the belief that we savage islanders do noi (( 
know second-rate singing when we hear it: in fact I would turn thef cc 
tables by saying that one of the reasons why national openfi C 








could never succeed in this country is that we could not and 
would not submit to the mediocrity of the stock company. 
However, there is strong hope that such sinister developments 
as speculation in gramophonic “‘ old masters ” will before long 
become actually impossible through the sheer absence of material. 
Long before record-collecting became a popular pastime its few 
votaries were deploring the disappearance of the old records, 
and were assuring themselves and each other that the days of 
collecting were already over. However, “C.C.” and some 
scattered broadcasts by the B.B.C. changed all that, and for a 
few years the tapping of hidden hoards gave great stimulus and 
encouragement to old and new collectors alike : but this, naturally, 
could not continue indefinitely, and already there are signs that 
the end of the reef, at existing levels, is already in sight. | 
have not interested myself too much in the results of some of 
the more exploratory advertisements which appear at the end 
of THE GRAMOPHONE from time to time, and I may here repeat 
my old belief that the non-commercial character of record- 
collecting is one of its chief attractions. Nothing could be 
easier than for a present or future editor of Collectors’ Corner 
to run the value of old records up to almost anything he chose, 
and to ‘‘ boost the value of his own collection,” as I seem to 
remember some correspondent once. ridiculously and crudely 
imputed as a motive underlying my own policy! Naturally, | 
do not bother to repudiate such petulant folly, but on the other 
hand I do not presume to deny the potential value of these art 
treasures when it can no longer remain in modest concealment. 
I would myself, if I could afford it, pay really high prices for 
discs I could not otherwise obtain, but the general body of 
collectors seem to be like myself, in that they will not pay more 
than they can afford, and that having secured a treasure, they 
are not to be tempted to part with it for love or money. 
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Recordings wanted 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


Suggestions appear from time to time in your correspondence 
columns with regard to major works which have yet to be 
recorded. 

I venture to suggest a few lesser works which have an established 
place in the concert and broadcast repertoire but have so far 
excaped the attention of the recorders. Most of these would 
go on a single record, many on a single side. The list is by 
no means exhaustive. 

ORCHESTRAL: Overture, Titus (Mozart), Calm Sea and Pros- 
perous Voyage (Mendelssohn), Land of the Mountain and the Flood 
(MacCunn), Ballade in A minor (Coleridge-Taylor). 

Part Sonos : My Love dwelt in a Northern Land (Elgar), All or 
any of the Songs from the Greek Anthology (also Elgar), O Hills, 
O Vales of Pleasure (Mendelssohn ; popular with camping and 
outdoor societies), London Town (German), Cargoes (Balfour 
Gardiner), Swansea Town (Holst), Just as the Tide was flowing 
and Wassail Song (Vaughan Williams), and many others. 

ARIAS AND Sonos : Inflammatus from Stabat Mater (Dvorak ; in 
the repertoire of every self-respecting contralto), Revenge 
Timotheus cries (Handel), Lascia ch’io pianga (Handel), Shepherd’s 
Song (Elgar) ; this could be backed by Like to the Damask Rose 
or any other from the same set, The Water Mill (Vaughan 
Williams), Five Eyes (Armstrong Gibbs). 

The Andante Cantabile from Tchaikovsky’s Quartet in D 
(Op. 11) has been recorded ad nauseam. Will not one of the 
companies give us the rest of this very likeable quartet ? Similarly, 
Columbia did the first movement of Haydn’s “ Drumroll” 
symphony on a 10-inch dark blue record in their History of 
Music. If they could be persuaded to complete it in the same 
form it would be a worthy companion to Parlophone’s ten 
shilling ‘‘ Military’? Symphony and a boon to impecunious 
music lovers. 


London, S.W.12. WILFRED S. PALMER. 


Orchestral Recordings 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Letters have appeared lately in THe GRAMOPHONE com- 
plaining of the excessive volume in many recent recordings of 
the orchestra—notably those from America. 

Personally, I have always felt that this was a step in the wrong 


direction. Some of the finest orchestral recordings made give 
an impression of listening to a symphony orchestra without 
resorting to volume which in a living room seems to attain to 
more sound then one would actually hear at a concert presuming 
we are not sitting in the first few rows of the stalls. 

Sheer volume of sound can no doubt be very impressive, but 
the more noise a person wants the less they actually listen. I 
should think the effect of a full orchestra can be got much better 
by the placing of instruments to obtain effects like those of 
Russia by the L.P.O. (Harty) and the H.M.V. records of the 
Symphony Fantastique. 

I hope the Editor will continue his plea for cheap reprints, 
as no doubt the present prices of album works are beyond the 
purses of many ardent gramophiles. The Decca series are 
splendid. 

I have taken your paper every month since 1924, and send 
every wish for your future. 


Darlington. T. E. TROWSDALE. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I read with interest Mr. R. S. C. Grundy’s letter in your 
October number on the subject of present day orchestral 
recordings. It is, unfortunately, a fact that there are still a 
number of orchestral records being issued which cannot, as. 
your correspondent suggests, compare with a good broadcast 
from Queen’s Hall. 

This seems to be a poor state of affairs in view of the fact that 
as far back as 1931 we were getting a number of orchestrals 
which could pass this test comfortably. In order to prove this 
point, the following I would suggest as a few examples, all of 
which were issued prior to the end of 1931 :—London Symphony 
Orchestra (H.M.V. D1934) ; Royal Opera Orchestra (H.M.V. 
C1996, C2018) ; Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. C1813, C-1827) ; 
Boston Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. D1923-7) ; Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra (Col. LX55-6, Col. LX 48-9). 

Each of these possesses the ‘‘ concert hall atmosphere ”? which 
your correspondent mentions, as well as excellent instrumental 
and percussion detail. In view of such efforts of five years ago, 
it is really regrettable that some present day records do not 
reach that standard, in some cases falling considerably below it, 
and if the general opinion among enthusiasts is any indication, 
the recent Columbia issues by the Paris Symphony and Paris 
Philharmonic Orchestras are the worst examples of these. 

On the other hand, the recent superb recordings by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Fagade (H.M.V. C2836-7) and 
La Boutique Fantasque (H.M.V. (C2846-8) show just what 
can be accomplished to-day, for they do show a real advance 
over even those previously mentioned “ top knotches” of five 
years ago. 

In conclusion, I should like to join with Mr. Grundy in making 
a strong appeal to the recording companies for orchestral 
recordings which are consistently first class, and which really 
do justice to the fine orchestras and conductors concerned. 


Pinner, Middx. KENNETH S. HOLMAN. 


Steel v. Fibre 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I was glad to see the letter from Mr. Harker, in the November 
issue, putting forward his views on the use of steel needles in 
preference to fibre, as I also have found steel to be a better 
reproducing medium than fibre, especially with the records 
being turned out to-day. 

It seems curious to me that the terms “‘ Record Lover ”’ and 
‘“‘ Fibre-User ”’ should be regarded as synonymous, as I feel 
sure the fibre users are not getting all they should out of their 
records. 

I have made many experiments with various fibre needles. 
and have tried one or two special fibre sound-boxes, but the 
results have been a distinct disappointment. I have also listened 
to some of the best known gramophones using these needles, 
but they all lack that subtle quality which gives steel repro- 
duction its clarity and realism. 

Curiously enough, my best results in the way of fibre needles 
have ‘been obtained with B.C.N’s in my present sound-box, 
which is designed specially for steel needles. 

My gramophone has a fairly large external horn, and the 
tracking of the tone-arm is so arranged that the maximum error 
is not more than 2} degrees ; the movement is very free, and 
I have taken care to see that the front angle is exactly go degrees. 
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Under these conditions I find that record wear is almost 
negligible, certainly it is ridiculous to talk of records being 
‘“* butchered ” or ruined by one playing with a steel needle! 
At the same time I am fully aware that in a badly designed 
gramophone, record wear can be really serious ; in some of the 
older machines the amount of tracking error is enough to make 
one feel quite faint, and I would never allow any of my best 
records to be played thereon. 

From the artistic point of view, the great advantage in the 
use of steel instead of fibre lies in the fact that one may listen 
to the music from beginning to end with no anxieties as to 
whether the needle will stay the course, or give up at some point 
without warning. Nothing is more unpleasant than the effect 
produced by the point of a fibre needle being blunted during 
the playing of a record ; even the fear that this might happen 
robs the listener of some of his enjoyment. 

Before closing, may I express the hope that in those cases 
where a complete work occupies an odd number of sides, the 
recording companies will continue to leave the last side blank, 
as has been done recently. Surely this is more satisfactory 
than having to pay for a piece of music which one may not like ; 
it also avoids the accumulation of several recordings of the 
same “ fill-up,” a thing which can happen in quite a small 
record library. 

Croydon, Surrey. M. F. CumBErs. 

To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I have lately had the misfortune to hear a steel violin played. 
I found the tone of this unutterable fiddle almost identical with 
that of a steel needle in play on a gramophone, but Mr. R. Harker 
would no doubt have thought it very charming—we fibrists 
place quality of tone as paramount. 

There are over-amplified passages in records, that a fibre 
needle may shirk at first, passages that a steel needle will plough 
its way triumphantly through, but sounding painful to a sensitive 
ear. Mr. Harker doesn’t seem to notice that the acute metallic 
quality of sound that a metal needle gives, is as unnatural to a 
big orchestra as it is to a string quartet, but—‘‘ where ignorance 
is bliss,”’ &c. 

We consider time is not ill spent in getting the best out of a 
record that we can. 

Steelite of two wecks, fibrist eighteen years, 

Littlehampton. R. PENFOLD. 


Operatic Records 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Mr. Frank Modern is not far wrong when he states that if 
Martinelli is to-day capable of singing as well as the record in 
question, namely, the duet with De Luca from Forza del Destino 
must be the greatest operatic tenor singing to-day. I for 
one consider the record with De Luca vastly superior to the 
Pertile-Franci record of the same duet, the Pertile-Franci record 
is in my opinion “ awful.” 

Mr. Modern advocates more recordings by Martinelli: 
I second this. Perhaps H.M.V. will arrange for Martinelli to 
record when he is in London next year—I understand he is 
singing in Otello on the opening night of the Covent Garden 
season next April. We shall then know for certain if his voice 
is as good as his records suggest. The following are a few 
records I would like to have with Martinelli as the tenor: 
Spirito Gentil from Favorita, Ah! non mi ridestar from Werther (in 
Italian), excerpts from Otello ; Duets with Granforte or De Luca: 
Amore o grillo and Addio, Fiorito asil from Madame Butterfly, Solenne 
in Quest’ora from Forza del Destino ; Duets with Ponselle: Love 
Duet from Madame Butterfly, Finale from Andrea Chenier, Nile 
Duets from Aida. 

There are a number of records available from Hayes. I think 
H.M.V. should publish this fact, together with a list of records. 
There are three records of Martinelli in this list and includes 
Di Quella Pira from Trovatore which is in my opinion Martinelli’s 
best record with the possible exception of Come un bel from 
Andrea Chenier. 
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We have had Schipa, Gigli, Pertile in complete operas ; now 
what about Martinelli in Andrea Chenier or Manon Lescaut with 
Ponselle and Granforte or is this asking too much ? 

Cannot Columbia be persuaded to issue records in this country 
of Galliano Masini, Pacetti, Fort, Favero, and Caniglia. 

Bournemouth. WituraM J. BAyYLiss. 

To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I was very interested to read Frank Modern’s remarks in a 
letter published in the November issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
regarding the Martinelli-De Luca duet from The Force of Destiny, 
and I am in complete agreement with him, in my opinion the 
above record is vastly superior to the Pertile-Franci version. 

I have all Martinelli’s electric records and a number of pre- 
electric records including the Trio from William Tell DK120, 
in which Martinelli is ably supported by De Luca and Mardones. 
Anyone who has any doubts about Martinelli’s greatness should 
hear his magnificent singing in this superb trio. Despite the 
many splendid electric operatic records now available I still 
consider the above record to be the finest in my collection. 

I have long been tempted to take the plunge and buy the 
Martinelli-Farrar duets from Carmen, which now appear in the 
Historic section of the H.M.V. catalogue, I have not had the 
opportunity of hearing these records and I should be glad of 
any information regarding their merits. 

I understand that Martinelli is still principal tenor at the 
Metropolitan, New York ; surely then it is high time we had some 
more records from him. 


Blackburn, Lancs. OswaLp N. BAaRLow. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
NEWS 
FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ORRESPONDENTS are thanked for returning the question- 

naires promptly. Some very useful information has accrued 
which may prove of great value to the Federation later on. It 
was unfortunate that the wording of Question 18 (relating to a 
National Library of Recorded Music) should have been somewhat 
ambiguous, for many correspondents assumed that financial 
assistance was being sought, whereas all that was implied was the 
promise of moral support. 

One interesting fact has just come to light. It appears that there 
are two gramophone societies in Coventry, one of which (at any 
rate) did not know of the other’s existence, though it is in its third 
season ! 

The efforts made to start a Chingford Gramophone Society have 
been successful, and it is pleasing to note that Mr. H. J. Lovick, 
a member of the Federation Committee, is its first President. 

The proposed Oxford Gramophone Society and the Tottenham 
Gramophone Society are beginning to take shape, and before this 
is in print the first meetings will have been held. 

In August last, Mr. W. T. Brown, of 23 St. James’s Road, 
Gravesend, wrote to THE GRAMOPHONE asking interested readers 
in his district to communicate with him with a view to starting a 
Gravesend Gramophone Society. There is every prospect that an 
inaugural meeting will be held shortly, and Gravesend readers 
are therefore again reminded of Mr. Brown’s activities—and his 
address ! 

There is no doubt that the society movement as a whole is 
making headway this winter. Of the twenty-three active societies 
now in existence, only one has so far steadfastly refused to become 
affiliated to the Federation. This, surely, shows a Federation was 
needed, but the splendid support it has been given has greatly 
exceeded expectations. 

Although societies outside the British Isles are not the 
immediate concern of the Federation, it is always pleasing to hear 
of the good work being carried on in other parts of the world. 
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Groups are known to exist at Cairo and Brussels, while another 
is in Australia. Recently news came through of a Bach Gramo- 
phone Society in Cape Town. The aim of the members (numbering 
thirty) is to study the works of composers living prior to the year 
1800, and a subscription of 2s. 6d. per month provides a library of 
records for the use of those interested. 

The Committee of the Federation takes this opportunity of 
sending Christmas greetings to all societies. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 

Acton & District Gramophone Circle 

An interesting miscellany of records submitted by members was 
heard at the last meeting. Toscanini’s excellent rendering of the 
overture L’Jtaliana in Algeri by Rossini (H.M.V. DB2943), was 
followed by Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 111 (First Move- 
ment), played by Petri (Col. LX491) ; Yvonne Printemps singing 
Martini’s Plaisir d’Amour and Lully’s Au clair de la Lune (H.M.V. 
DB:625) ; and Liszt’s St. Francis walking on the Waters, exceedingly 
well played by Marcel Ciampi (Col. DX733). Two versions of 
Schubert’s Litany were compared—Decca PO5053 (by Slezac, 
tenor), and Christschall 122 (by Leo Schutzerdorf, bass): the 
former was considered the finer performance. Interesting also 
were some records from the H.M.V. Connoisseur list fated for 
deletion, viz., the Philharmonic Choir singing Holst’s Psalm 86 
(H.M.V. D1375), and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Antar (H.M.V. 
DB.4887-9). Carnaval Overture by Dvorak, played with zest by the 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (H.M.V. C2843) terminated the 
programme. 


Beckenham Recorded Music Society 

Mr. R. C. Stirling’s lecture-recital on Mozart proved most 
interesting, and included Eine Kleine Nachtmusik (Col. L1729-30), 
Divertimento No. 8 (Decca CA8083), and Symphony in G minor 
(H.M.V. DB2343-5). A lively discussion followed. 

The second recital took the form of a competition entitled ‘“‘ My 
Favourite Record,” the winning disc, according to popular vote, 
being Mrs. Streeter’s contribution—Litolff’s Concerto Symphonique 
(Col. DB1267). 

December meetings : 12 and 19. Particulars from the Hon. Sec., 
56, St. James’s Avenue, Beckenham. 


Coventry Gramophone Club 

“‘ Gems from the Operas ”’ was the title of the last recital of this 
Club, the recitalist being Mr. Skivington and the compére Mr. F. 
Sephton, Jr. Selections from Maritana, Faust, Tannhduser, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Don Quixote, Carmen, Aida, and The Lily of Killarney were 
heard. The most impressive recording was Act 4 of La Bohéme by 
the Covent Garden Opera Company under Sir Thomas Beecham : 
everyone was loud in their praises of this great achievement by 
Columbia. 

Meetings are held monthly on Wednesdays at Messrs. Luck- 
man’s Music Salon. 


Dulwich & Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


New issues heard at the second October meeting contained many 
works of note—the Toscanini recording of the lively L’Jtaliana in 
Algeri (H.M.V. DB2943), Marguerite Long (Col. LX527-9) and 
Paris Symphony Orchestra in a delightful rendering of Mozart’s 
Piano Concerto in A, and a notable newcomer in Natan Milstein, 
violinist, in Vitali’s Chaconne Molto Moderato (Col. LX521-2). 

The work of the evening, however, and one which surpassed 
all expectations, was the Columbia issue of Act 4 of La Bohéme. 
The London Philharmonic under Beecham gives the performance 
we expect, but it is the perfection of the vocalists which calls for 
unstinted praise here. These are Lisa Perli, Stella Andreva, 
Heddle Nash, Robert Alva, Robert Easton and John Brownlee, 
and singing in Italian as they are, their perfect diction and 
beautiful harmony and balance with the orchestra make this the 
finest by far of operatic recordings with an English cast. Admitted 
they have not the tremendous vocal power of continental operatic 
singers, but the failing of past English operatic recordings, of the 
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singers not “‘ matching up ” to the orchestra, is never felt here, for 
the spaciousness of modern recording, and the surpassing per- 
formance of the singers themselves, make every word, every 
sibilant and consonant, crystal-clear. Hats off to Beecham, Perli, 
Nash and Co! (This work was retained for the Record Library.) 

Mr. Eastwood gave an interesting vocal p e at the last 
October meeting, consisting of operatic items, followed by well- 
known singers of pre-electric days. 

The best items in the first half were Martinelli singing The Stars 
Were Shining from La Tosca and Woman is Fickle from Rigoletto 
(H.M.V. DA842) ; and Gigli and De Luca in Swear in this Hour 
from the Force of Destiny (H.M.V. DB1050). 

The pre-electric vocals proved surprisingly good, and the vocal 
quality and personal artistry of two of the singers in particular 
was such as to overcome old recording handicaps and make the 
performances a delightful success : these were Florence Easton in 
a Scottish ballad, Over the Hills (Brunswick-Cliftophone 15076B, 
recorded about 1925) ; and Charles Mott, whose delicately 
satirical touch in Simon the Cellarer showed just how this song 
should be sung (H.M.V. D255). 

The Society’s 1937 season commences with the December 11 
meeting, and interested S.E. London gramophiles who have 
followed these notes in the past should join up then ; visitors are 
welcome at all meetings (commence 8 p.m., the Kirkdale Café, 
Sydenham, S.E.26). Particulars from Secretary, Mr. F. T. Dixon, 
48, Chartham Road, S. Norwood, S.E.25. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 

Miss H. B. Worsfold chose “‘ Opera” as her subject for the 
second meeting of the present session. The recent H.M.V. 
recording of Act 1 of Wagner’s Die Walkiire was followed by 
Act 4 of Puccini’s La Bohéme in the new Columbia version. After 
the interval, Weinberger’s Polka and Fugue from Schwanda the 
Bagpiper played by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra brought 
a most enjoyable evening to a close. 

At the third meeting, Mr. N. F. Pharoah presented a mixed, 
but well-balanced programme, the outstanding items being 
Mozart’s Quartet in D major (H.M.V. DAg47-9) played by the 
Flonzaley String Quartet, Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto (H.M.V. 
D1237-40) played by Arthur de Greef and the Royal Albert Hall 
Orchestra, and Haydn’s Oxford Symphony (H.M.V. C2364-6) 
played by the London Symphony Orchestra. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 

Outstanding records presented by Mr. Harsant at a recent 
meeting of this Society were : Song of the Flea by Moussorgsky, sung 
by Laurence Tibbett ; Your Tiny Hand is Frozen and Death Scene 
from Puccini’s La Bohéme, sung by Dal Monte and Tito Schipa— 
all H.M.V. records. Variations on a Theme by Haydn by Brahms in 
the Decca as. 6d. series also showed good value for money, in spite 
of their being rather woolly in parts. 

A fine programme of excerpts from The Magic Flute was given 
by Mr. Broadway, whose recital was notable for some very rich 
bass records by Ivar Andresen. 

Mr. Carter presented Dawn and Sieg fried’s Journey conducted by 
Toscanini, and Funeral March from Gétterdémmerung, played by 
Bruno Walter and the British Symphony Orchestra (Col. LX156). 

Future programmes include “‘ Humour in Music” by Mr. G. 
Carter, and ‘‘ Operatic Selections”? by Mr. O’Connor—to be 
held on December 8 and 19. All local readers of THz GRAMOPHONE 
are invited to attend. Write Mr. G. Carter, 86, Adley Street, 
Clapton, E.5. 


Halifax Music Society 


C. Russell Booth, of Halifax, a member with a specialized 
knowledge of the works of Richard Strauss, gave the society an 
interesting lecture on “ The Tone Poems of Richard Strauss,” 
paying particular attention to Don Juan (H.M.V. DB28q7-8), 
Don Quixote (Decca LY6087-91). and Till Eulenspiegel (H.M.V. 
DB2187-8). 
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Mr. Booth, after clearing up the confusion sometimes made 
with Johann Strauss, pointed out that Richard held a premier 
position in the world of music to-day—even Sibelius acclaiming 
him to be the greatest living composer. He is also an expert con- 
ductor of Mozart’s works. His weakness is that his music 
frequently descends into banality and vulgarity, particularly in 
the tone poems. Strauss has always maintained that there is no 
such thing as pure music, that all music is written to some extent 
upon a programme. 

After explaining the programmes, Mr. Booth emphasized the 
various motives and themes associated with the characters, thus 
helping the audience to understand clearly the composer’s aims. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 

Mr. Percy H. Walter was the recitalist at the third meeting of 
the season. The outstanding items were Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and 
Juliet Fantasy-Overture, played by the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra under Melichar (a Polydor recording), the Bell Song 
from Lakme (Delibes), brilliantly sung by Olga Olgina, and Myra 
Hess’s arrangement of Jesu, Foy of Man’s Desiring, played by Irene 
Scharrer. Mr. Walter was warmly thanked at the close. 

The fourth meeting opened with a miscellaneous programme 
of gramophone records by Miss Gladys Watkins. Her selection 
included examples of orchestral and chamber music (the Allegro 
of Mozart’s G minor Quartet, played by Schnabel and three 
members of the Pro Arte Quartet—H.M.V. DB2156—7), lieder 
(Tauber singing Serenade and Impatience by Schubert—Parlo. 
RO2o260), and opera (Batti, batti and Voi che sapete, sung by 
Elizabeth Schumann—H.M.V. DBg46). The second half was 
devoted to an exhaustive test of two instruments (Columbia and 
H.M.V. acoustic models) kindly lent by Messrs. Dyson and Sons, 
of High Wycombe, with a view to purchase. The H.M.V. model 
carried off the honours, and it was unanimously decided to buy 
it. - 

“* The Mediant,”’ the Society’s official organ, has been accepted 
for display in the High Wycombe Public Library, and will be 
available to the general public in the reading room, 

December meetings : 3, 17, and 31. New members welcomed. 


Manchester Gramophone Society 


The winter season opened with a recital of Parlophone records, 
notable discs being by Tauber, Supervia, Rethberg, and Eileen 
Joyce. Then followed the Annual Meeting and election of officers. 
The year’s work showed an increase in membership, a balance in 
hand, and good attendances in the Central Library. With a new 
Expert All-Range Horn instrument, an increased list of library 
records, and a highly interesting syllabus, the outlook for the 
future is bright. Mr. C. J. Brennand was once again elected 
Secretary and Treasurer, and his unceasing work earned warm 
appreciation. Mr. E. F. Foster was elected President for the third 
year, and Mr. E. W. Royce Vice-President. A vote of thanks to 
all the Officers concluded the meeting. 

At the second meeting, a very learned lecture was given by 
John F. Russell, librarian of the Central Music Library, on 
** Music in Story and Legend.” This dealt in an analytical manner 
with the intellectual, emotional, and sensuous aspects of music, 
with illustrations from the music of Mendelssohn, Liszt, and 
Strauss, the records being Midsummer Night’s Dream Overture, Les 
Préludes, and Till Eulenspiegel. The lecturer’s intense love of music, 
and his exposition of its form and structure, gave added zest to 
the recital. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


The recital on October 20 was given by Mr. G. Allen Cave, 
the principal items consisting of the Franck Quartet, Strauss’s 
Don Juan, and the Brahms First Symphony. Mr. Cave made 
some very interesting comments on the music. 

On November 3 we were privileged to have Mr. W. R. 
Anderson, who gave us a short and exceedingly interesting lecture 
on “ Pictorial Music.” Mr. Anderson took the place of Mr. 
Yeomans (unfortunately indisposed) at a few days’ notice, and 
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we wish to record publicly our appreciation of his action, and o 
recommendation of his services for any Society who wants a f 
from ‘‘ dry-as-dust ”’ lecturer. 

Next meetings: December 1 and 15. Full details from Ho 
Sec., Miss I. H. Matthews, 19, Malcolm Court, Malcolm Cresce 
Hendon, N.W.4. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


The October Meeting was devoted to a talk on Sullivan b 
Dr. Wooldridge, D.Sc. Records of excerpts from most of th 
immortal light operas were heard, together with some exampl 
of this composer’s serious works. 

At the next meeting we again welcome Mr. Kirkham-Jone 
M.B.E., who has promised a miscellaneous evening. Meetings ar 
held at the Unitarian Church Hall (next to Lewisham Publi 
Library), High Street, Lewisham, S.E.13, on Wednesday 
(monthly), at 8 p.m. Enthusiasts and friends welcome. Particule 
of the Society from W. A. G. Pace, 96, Milborough Crescent 
S.E.12. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music. Society 


The second Meeting of the season held at The Barclay Ha! 
Woodford Green, was given by Mr. E. B. Pinniger, of Chingfor: 
The programme was comprehensive in character and gave th 
impression that the recitalist had endeavoured, and this vex 
successfully, to please all tastes. 

In the first half of the evening an Overture, L’Jtaliana in Algeri 
by Rossini (H.M.V. DB2943), Elisabeth’s Greeting from Act 2 0 
Tannhduser, sung by Tiana Lemnitz, the Mozart Concerto in 
A major (K.414) Kathleen Long and Boyd Neel Orchestra (Decca 
K772-4), and Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony by the B.B.C. Sym 
phony Orchestra (H.M.V. DB1764-6) were among the most 
notable recordings. 

The second half was equally divided between Sibelius and 
Delius. Commencing with Sibelius’s Romance in C major, Op. 42, 
by the Boyd Neel Orchestra, then followed two items from the 
incidental music to Hassan (Society issues), (a) Interlude from 
Act 1, (b) Serenade ; these two pieces proved to be the most 
popular recordings of the evening and we entirely agree with the 
recitalist that this record should be issued singly to the public—a 
real gem. 

Then followed two songs by Delius to the words of Shelley, 
(a) To the Queen of My Heart, (b) Loves Philosophy—both by Heddle 
Nash. The programme concluded with the Symphonic Poem, 
Op. 73, The Oceanides, by Sibelius, a splendid recording and a 
fitting end to one of the most enjoyable evenings this society has’ 
had. The Society meets on the last Friday in each month. 
Applications for membership to Mr. E. Langley King, Jordans, | 
Dale Gardens, Woodford Green. 


MINIATURE HISTORIES No. | 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 

Founded January, 1913. Undoubtedly the oldest existing society 
with an unbroken record (historical record, of course !). Wins 
only by a short head from Manchester, also of 1913 vintage. 
Meets in ideal headquarters at the Rushworth Hall. Enjoys the 
patronage of Compton Mackenzie and Christopher Stone. 
Coming-of-age celebrations held in 1934. 

Certainly one of the largest and most enterprising societies : 
fosters series of ambitious lecture-recitals (public admitted free) ; 
presents in entirety large works by the classics and the moderns ; 
organises free recitals in schools, guilds, prisons, and other places 
of refuge ; boasts of a ten-year pact of friendship (including inter- 
society functions) with its rival, Manchester. 

Toyed with phonographs and cylinders in its childhood. Still 
toyed with phonographs in its youth—when others favoured the 
gramophone. Now it is grown up, it does things properly: uses 
(these days) double turntables, two pick-ups, and a microphone 
to avoid breaks in long works. 

A doyen worth imitating. 








